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THE RELIGION OF SOCRATES.* 


THERE have been frequent and elaborate comparisons of Socrates with 
the inspired men of Judea,—of him who, in moral purity and intellectual 
vigour and ripeness, was eminently and unaccountably superior to all 
other philosophical teachers, with the accredited messengers of Jehovah. 
The comparisons have been industriously carried through, point by point, 
as far as the abstract character of the men was concerned; but the results 
have ever appeared to us unsatisfactory for want of a due consideration of 
the position of the several individuals. Socrates is pronounced to be, in 
comparison with the prophets and apostles, blind with respect to the Divine 
Nature, idolatrous in his worship, superstitious with respect to the dealings 
of Providence in general, and especially as they regarded himself, low in 
his conceptions of piety and holiness, and capable of none but the crudest 
conceptions of a future state. His immeasurable superiority over his 
Heathen brethren of every rank, being at the same time universally ad- 
mitted, it becomes an object of deep interest to ascertain for what design 
and by what means he was thus placed in a position so far above the many 
and so far below the few; and whether any considerations have been 
omitted by which we may rectify the estimates of him, which are too various 
to be correct. 

. The Jewish prophets were born on holy ground; they were bred up 
beneath the shadow of the tabernacle ; and nurtured by Jehovah himself, 
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Socrates dwelt in a land whose golden fields and gorgeous gardens were. 
with all their splendour, a wilderness, compared with the sandy plains and 
rugged fastnesses of Judea, because no visible glory shone on them from 
heaven. He sought the shade of temples, where no eye looked for a unity 
of essence amidst the diversity of the forms of beauty; and the ministration 
by which his powers were matured were, even if understood by himself, 
unrecognized by any besides. 

The Jewish prophets were sent with the light of Deity shining in thei 
faces to deliver express messages from Jehovah to his people. When they 
preached, the thunder-cloud was beneath their feet, and the lightnings in 
their hands. They were empowered to proclaim, “ Hear, O Israel, thy 
Lord thy God is One Lord ;” and their office being thus express, they were 
not subject to the perplexities of a discretionary power, and had only to 
discharge their commission and bear the consequences. Socrates had no 
credentials to exhibit; his appeals were enforced by no power on which 
he could visibly repose, and were addressed to a people who were united 
by no common bond of acknowledged truth. He was compelled to exer- 
cise a caution as difficult as it must have been irksome. He could on) 
intimate great truths by means of such analogies as would interest and 
engage his Athenian auditors, leaving it to those whom it might concer 
to interpret rightly his countenance of popular superstitions : and, after all 
his marvellous prudence, being exercised on behalf of others rather than ot 
himself, did not avail to preserve him from persecution and martyrdom. 
The Jewish teachers had to deal with a stiff-necked, he with a licentious, 
people. ‘They were appointed to carry forward openly an ancient scheme 
of Providence; his humbler task was to instil the primary elements of 
religious truth. All these things,—the birth, the position, the office of 
these several teachers, must be contemplated before an accurate estimate 
of their characters, or judgment of their claims to inspiration, Cau be 


formed. | 
It will not be questioned by any who intelligently hold the doctrine f a 
os vi os » Ch ei 
Providence, that the qualities of every man are conferred by G: d, th 


direction superintended, and their end appointed and achieved by him. 
It is likewise evident that, as a miracle is an extraordinary event, not 4 
itself, but only to human apprehension, so in its own nature inspiration s 
only a greater degree of power which is possessed by all. To mat, | 
appears at first a power special in kind as well as remarkable i ogt; 
but to the Giver of light, who knows the unity of its essence, It cannot : 
so. Furthermore, when man investigates the history of his kind, re 
prepares from its results a scale of human powers, he finds it impossible a 
adjust it to his satisfaction as long as he transfers the distinction a 
those powers from their modes of attainment and manifestation to i 
inherent nature. The actual distinction which exists is enough for rt 
purpose for which it was ordained,—for the education of the humane 
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servers of the scheme of Providence ; and to carry it further than philoso- 
phy sanctions, is only to impair our recognition of Providence. ‘The man 
to whom, ina barbarous age, it 1s given to know that which he has not the 
means of ascertaining for himself, is an inspired man, and consequently a 
special messenger of God. The man who in an advanced state of civili- 
zation and science knows the same truth by the means which society affords, 
is not an inspired man, nor 1s he sct apart from his fellow-men by a pecu- 
liar commission. In both cases the knowledge and the power are the same: 
the difference lies in their origin and application to man, and not in their 
own nature or in the sight of God, 

There is this unity in the providence of God towards the human race, 
however different have been its manifestations towards the Jews and the 
Gentiles. The lapse of time has discovered this to us. It has discovered 
to us that it was for the sake of the whole race that the Jewish nation was 
led on by a special process to a lofiy eminence of religious attainment. 
We see that while preparations were going on with extraordinary rapidity 
in the land of promise, there were stirrings from time to time in the mass 
of the unregeneraie nations, whose causes and aims now appear analogous 
with each other, and with those by which the chosen people was wrought 
upon. Wise men rose up here and there in Heathen lands who discerned 
and taught something more than was generally known of the frame of the 
universe, or of the purposes of life, or of the nature and character of Him 


who gave it; and thus carried on the multitudes to successive degrees of 


fitness for the reception of the brighter and more abundant truth which was 
at length to be generally embraced. ‘These men, whether they were Gre- 
cian moralists, or Persian astronomers, or Egyptian metaphysicians, were 
raised up by Providence as directly as the prophets of Israel. ‘The mission 
of the latter was identical with the rest in its origin and analogous in its 
end, though incalculably loftier in its manifest character and more awful 
In its sanctions. | 

Socrates, the wisest of the Gentiles, was therefore, in as far as he tauglhit 
truth, a fellow-servant with the Jewish teachers before God ; their fellow- 


labourer in pioneering the way for the gospel; their brother in the truth of 


God, though appointed an abode in the outer courts of his Father's house. 

In the contemplation of his character and services, doubts have frequently 
arisen as to whether his was a special commission, as to whether his attain- 
ments were no more than correspondent with his natural means,—as to 
whether, in short, he was inspired. We know too little of what those 
hatural means were to be able to decide; and to this may be added, that 
It is difficult to ascertain also what his attainments were. It will be long 
hefore men cease to speculate on the extent of his wisdom, the means by 
which he attained it, and the principles by which those parts of his conduct 
were guided, which were either uncommon in themselves, or rendered 
dubious by what we know of his doctrines. 
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For ourselves, we feel the impossibility of measuring the proportion of 
philosophical sagacity and religious wisdom which may be generat 

any combination of happy natural influences; but we own a diiliculty = 
conceiving that the ordinary powers of man, exercised in any ordinary ae . 
should have effected so marvellous an enlighienment as that of Nocrates jy 
the midst of Heathen darkness. What means Divine Wisdom made use oj 
for the purpose will probably never be known on this side the grave; but 
we cannot imagine that any discovery which human reason may achieve 
now that the process of discovery is emancipated from ditliculties which 
can never recur, can ever equal the grandeur of his, who in a polytheistic 
land learned that God was one; from the chaos of superstitions respecting 
fate and chance, wrought out a perfect scheme of Providence ; and amidst 


the brooding g 


revelation, but gathered into himself, by anticipation, something of its hight 


loom of Heathenism, not only discerned the dawn of a full 


and warmth, 

We assume it as unquestionable that Socrates did hold these doctrines, 
because, though there is contradictory evidence on each point, the evidence 
in favour of his enlightened convictions is positive, while that opposed to it 
is negative. It is negative evidence that he spoke of * the gods,’” and in 
various modes acknowledged Deity as residing in a diversity of forms; 
since circumstances develop ample reason for his thus accommodating 
himself to popular conceptions. On the other hand, we have positive 
evidence in his teachings, as recorded by Xenophon, that he conceived of a 
Being who is Supreme, ‘ extended through all places, extending through 
all time, and whose bounty and care can know no other bounds than those 
fixed by his own creation.” 

And this, if we might enlarge in proportion to our subject, we could 
shew to be the issue of all opposition of evidence on the most important 
points of the philosophy of Socrates. But we must hasten on to what it 
remains to us to observe, viz. that the mission of Socrates is not yet fully 
accomplished, 

It is impossible ever to assign any limit to the operation of influences 
which are set in motion by God. It can never be said of any of his dis- 
pensations that all its purposes are fulfilled, or that any of his modes of 
agency are for ever relinquished. It is thus with the missions of the Jewish 
prophets and of the Heathen philosophers. Not only is the everlasting 
gospel of Christ still on its way, but all subsidiary dispensations are, though 
closed to some, yet open to others. There is a remnant of Israel yet t 
whom the prophets have not yet declared the whole counsel of God, and 
there are some who are not sufliciently advanced to listen even to them. 
There are some, even in this Christian land, who are as much less wise than 


Socrates as his Athenian pupils. We shall scarcely find a Plato ; and it 


O- 


we did, we should hesitate in administering to him the elements of a phil 
n whom 


sophical or religious experience; but there may bea Xenophon upo 
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circumstance has acted, instead of distance of time or place, to exclude 
him from the teachings of Jehovah’s temple ; and to him the instructions 
of the Grecian sage may be as salutary as welcome. ‘There may be an 


Aristodemus who will obtain from Socrates such evidence of the unity of 


the Creator as he would never have learned from a teacher of another 
nation: and many a Critias, and many an Alcibiades, may be shamed into 
decency, or won over to a temporary energy of self-denial, by the force of 
irony, or the attraction of benignity, of which time has been powerless to 
divest the instructions of the wisest and best of Heathens. If he could 
appear to-day in our places of public resort, he ought to be welcome to 
resume his ancient office. It would be wise in our legislators to admit him 
into the senate, mm our philosophers to invite bim to their sittings, in our 
religious teachers to open a way for him into their temples ; for assuredly 
he could, in each place, teach as much to some as he could learn from 
others; and the certain result would be, that he would lead his followers 
alter him to an earnest advocacy of man’s social rights, to a full recogmition 
of all sound philosophical principles, and to an exulting reception of the 
gospel, 

Under such a conviction as this, the work before us has been planned 
and elaborated. It is prepared for those who would throng around the 
Athenian philosopher if he were to appear, and who, in his absence, care 
for no other teacher. The religion of Socrates is proposed to the conside- 
ration of those whose modes of philosophizing and chosen course of study 
forbid their rejecting such an appeal. If they pride themselves on being 
Classics, they are met by aclassic. If they rank themselves among philo- 
sophers, they find themselves challenged by a philosopher. Uf they reject 
dissertations on the Christian evidences, as wearisome and stale, they find 
no mention of Christianity in the whole course of the argument; or i, 
sometimes happens, they receive the dogmas of the ancient philosophy in 
connexion with the superstitions which still defile Christianity, they will 
here meet with no offensive reforming zeal which shall shock their preju- 
dices, The Christian teacher, also, will find this work powerfully adapted 
'o prepare the way for the gospel among a class whom his mstructions are 
litle likely to reach, and may himself ‘devive some valuable hints from a 
work which opens so uncommon a method of appeal. 

We announce its purpose in the author’s language rather than our own : 


“In the course of an inquiry into the meaning and origin of the mysti- 
cism of Plato, ny attention was arrested by some peculiar traits in the cha- 
racter of Socrates. These appeared to me deserving of a close examination, 
hot only for the sanction the y derive from the integrity and wisdom of 5o- 
‘rates’ character, but on account of a remarkable analogy which subsists 
between the state of knowledge in Socrates’ times, and in our own. Kach 
period may be considered a transition-state from a relaxing authority to a 


luure —_ 
jure fully established conviction, 
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“The Politician, requiring obligations to prevent the dissolucion ot 


ali 
the bonds of society ; the Speculatist, desiring to know how far he may urvo 
his theories without danger to practice; and the Religious, anxious to pre- 


vent belief sinking into scepticism, and devotion being chilled into irreligion, 
may find much that deserves his attention in the conduct and motives of 
Socrates. For the very end of Socrates’ philosophy is to fix important 
objects, and to develop sufficient motives to excite men to pursue them. 

‘* Socrates investigated human nature for principles, and examined human 
affairs for consequences ; and ascended, by the soundest inferences of reason 
and the purest dictates of conscience, to a still higher obligation. He de- 
sired something which might be made a Discipline for the young, a Rule for 
the guiding of middle life, and a Support to the aged. And surely his Phi- 
losophy is addressed to the feelings of the purest time of life; yet stands 
the test to which the experience and knowledge of manhood can put it; and 
its recollections and anticipations are among the best comforts of age. It 
affords a system of obligation which rests on the most enlarged view of ioral 
and physical causation. It does not indulge in the splendid error which 
would separate the present from the past; yet it proposes to make the pre- 
sent better than the past, and the future than the present time. And, lastly, 
it affords one of the most perfect comments which reason and conscience 
have ever supplied on the truth and importance of the moral lessons we have 
derived from the Christian Religion.”—Pref. yv—vii. 


After a beautiful sketch of Socrates, as a Speculatist and a practical 
Moralist, the work consists of an exposition of the three great objects to 
which his agency was directed; viz. to rouse and elevate the minds of the 
people to such a reverence for the Deity as may become an influential 
motive to conduct : to make his expression of this reverence as consistent 
as truth would permit with the established belief and worship of his coun- 
try: and the removal from his country’s belief and worship of whatever 
principles appeared irreconcileable to reason and prejudicial to happiness. 
Under these three heads are comprehended an inquiry into the rectitude of 
Socrates’ principle of resting conduct on Divine Obligation ; an inquiry 
into the nature, design, and result of his compliance with the religion of his 
country; and a consideration of the duty and the best methods of removing 
practical falsehoods from that religion as generally professed. 

We will not injure an argument so closely knit by separating its 
for the extraction of any; nor will we anticipate the effect of the whole on 


parts 


the reader by commenting on its separate portions, from some of which we 
should have to express our dissent, and expose what we deem their — 
an 


iry. We give only a few paragraphs which will bear disconnexion, ; 
chiefly for the purpose of attracting our enlightened readers to a study 0 
the work : 


ms er : . ; : see and for 
Antiquity has adjudged to Socrates the palm for goodness a” | 
: . - “une, ane 

wisdom; for the goodness which labours to promote the well-being, 


: ; ; ' of mean, 10 
for the wisdom which discerns what constitutes the well-being of ma? 
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ll that Socrates is recorded by his more scrupulous biographer to have said 
or done, there is so much good sense, and so much right feeling, that we 
are in danger of forgetting his power of intellect in dwelling on the sound- 
ness of his character. We are in danger of considering the philosopher, 
who may with truth be said to have developed ad? the leading truths of na- 
ral religion and morals, merely a plain good man, because he has preferred 
whatever is sound in practice to what is striking in theory. 

“But the simplicity of Socrates’ manner may with many prove as great 
an obstacle to his being ranked high as a philosopher, as is the soundness of 
his matter. If ever there existed a merely human being who could recog- 
nize the Divine voice in the plain instinets of conscience, and the simplest 
inferences of reason, it may be admitted that Socrates had that power. 
Therefore it is that his opinions and conduct exhibit a harmony so consentient 
between feelings not too acute, and a reason not too grave, yet each yield- 
ing its clear and perfect tone, that we are tempted to consider the instru- 
ment perfectly attuned by the Divine hand, and to think less of the master’s 
skill. In other words, we are inclined to attribute the invariable soundness 
of Socrates’ mind to the Divine allotment of an unerring moral sense, and 
to forget the largeness of his prudence in the supposed acuteness of his 
sagacity, 

“Tt is thus, that some calm and majestic temple, raised by a master in 
Grecian art, when compared with the innumerable perplexitics of Gothic 
barbarism, appears so indivisible in its unity, so inseparable in its complete- 
hess, that we are tempted to consider it the execution, or rather the con- 
ception, of some happy moment, and to deny that it could have been put 
together from an infinity of formless materials by the vexatious toilings of 
iicessant care, directed by a profound knowledge of the principles of beauty. 
his is a great error into which we are in danger of falling. Analogy might 
teach us that only rude and unorganised masses of matter have been allowed 
to attain their state of being suddenly. The crystal grows slowly in its silent 
yut not uninstructive cave, and the exquisite brilliancy of the diamond is 
not that instantaneous hardening poets love to dream of. And, whatever 
woundness there“be in these analogies, it is matter of known fact, that the 
temper of Socrates was of mortal mould, and only the industry bestowed on 
ts correction was indeed divine. By the same constant care, the intellectual 
and moral simplicity observable in Socrates was built up. 

a However we estimate Socrates as a speculatist, there can be but one 
opinion about his practical character, about his sagacity in detecting in 
what happiness consists, and about his success in promoting it. Plato had 
‘ore enthusiasm of imagination; and when the test of his master’s sounder 
“else Was withdrawn, ran into speculations well adapted to exercise a pow- 
‘rtul influence over sensitive and imaginative minds. Aristotle was more 
— in his distinctions, and more scientific in his arrangements ; and, when 
Nis inaster’s practical objects had ceased to direct men’s attention wholly to 
vonduet, was well fitted to be listened to with admiration by those who view 
morals as ascience, But for a sound judgment in questions of honesty and 
“elulhess, we would prefer Socrates’ strong sense and right feeling, and 
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practical mode of viewing every subject, to the peculiar powers which be. 
longed to either of his great pupils.’”—Pp. 9—13. 























It has required some self-denial to refrain from an indefinite enlargement 
on the matter of this essay, for which we shall possibly repay ourselves on 
the appearance of those which our author has announced on the Mysticism 
of Plato, and on the Utilitarianism of Aristotle. 


MIDNIGHT LINES. 


"Twas a transient glance | caught of thee 
And thy starry train, O Moon ! | 

And anon a sable curtain fell | 
O’er the lovely scene too soon. 

But an image fair on my mind I bear, 
And it haunts me as I lie, 

To think of the bright and beauteous things 
That are travelling o’er the sky. 


To think of the snow-white, fleecy clouds 
Of the star-pav’d Milky Way, 

And thy saint-like aspect, pure and cold, 
And the flow’rs that catch thy ray. 

In my spirit’s thought, before me brought, 
Is the tranquil, midnight sea, 

With its gentle bosom silver’d o’er, 


And the light waves kiss’d by thee. | 
In such a time would I rest my head 
Where thy beams should freely play, , 
And learn a lesson in wakeful hours, , 


Too rarely learnt by day. 

Oh! blessed is he who readeth thee 
With a meek and lowly mind ; 

He springeth on to the highest Heav’n, 


And the Earth is left behind. 
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DR. J. P. SMITH’S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAH, 
(Continued from p. 471.) 


Dr. S.’s third book, which occupies the whole of his second volume, is 
employed in considering the Information to be obtained concerning the 
Person of THE Curis from the Narratives of the Evangelical History, and 
from our Lord’s own Assertions and Intimations.”’ It is not possible for us 
to enter as minutely into the examination of the remaining as we have done 
of the preceding parts, nor do we think that it is at all required. We shall 
produce sufficient specimens relating to important points, and bringing ito 
view, in some instances at least, the claims of Mr. Belsham, as well as the 
general merits of the controversy. 

Among Dr. S.’s introductory observations we find the following : 


“ That Jesus Christ was and is really and properly a man, is maintained by 
the orthodox as strenuously as by the Unitarians. To bring evidence in 
proof of this. point is, on either side, unnecessary; unless it were conceded 
that proper humanity implies necessarily a mere humanity; or in other 
words, that it is #¢mpossible for the Deity to assume the human nature into an 
indissoluble union with himself. Such a union, let it be carefully remem- 
bered, is not a transmutation of either nature into the other ; nor a destruc- 
tion of the essential properties of either ; nor a confusion of the one with 
the other. The question of such a union is a question of fact: and its pro- 
per, its only evidence, is Divine Revelation.” 


The question of such a union zs a question of fact: by Unitarians it is 
always so treated. ‘They cannot be blind to the strangeness and antecedent 
unprobability of the doctrine, but their difficulties will be overcome by the 
clear and direct evidence of Divine Revelation. What they allege is, that 
no such evidence has been or can be produced, that in fact the contrary 
doctrine is as plainly caught in Scripture as any thing can be taught which 
had never been denied, and can therefore only be incidentally recognized as 
rue. When they quote passages in which our Lord is spoken of as a 
man, they produce them not merely as testimonies to real and proper hu- 
manity, but as instances in which, from the nature of the case, it 1s impos- 
sible to conceive of one who believed him to have also had a divine nature, 
having withheld the expression of that belief, and therefore as proofs that 
ho such belief was entertained by those to whom alone we can look for in- 
lormation. The argument is not merely that Jesus is called a man, but 
that, whilst God-man and all equivalent expressions are unknown to Scrip- 
lure, he is called a man in immediate reference to his most extraordinary 
powers and most exalted offices, without a hint being added in those 
places of any superior nature united with the human ; and this we contend 
; absolutely Inconsistent with the reputedly orthodox doctrine. We may 
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upguish ols nicely aS We please what 1s or 1s not implied in the union of 
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natures, but itis evideut that either all that is ascribed to Jesus belongs to 
his whole person including both natures, which is altogether inconsisten: 
with his declared ignorance respecting the day of judgment, his inability to 
do any thing of himself, the merely human affections at times attributed to 
him, and, in short, with almost every page of his history; or else we need 
some sufficient test for distinguishing what belongs to each nature, and 
must in every instance apply it so as to determine whether one or the 
other or both together be in that place intended—a position which involves 
the Scriptures in inextricable confusion, ard would almost reduce to non- 
sense some of its most interesting and instructive pages. To offer separate 
proofs of the divine and human natures of our Lord, even if it were possible, 
would not be sufficient. Such passages standing by themselves could only 
be considered as either unintelligible or contradictory. We are bound to 
require direct and positive evidence of the union of the two natures, and we 
reasonably expect this to be accompanied by abundant indirect indications 
of the influence of that doctrine on the minds of those who have recorded 
our Lord’s actions and discourses. Nothing, certainly, of this kind has 
been produced, and without it there is no other species of evidence, even if 
much better in quality than it actually is, which can be sufficient to esta- 
blish the orthodox doctrine. 

We must now direct the reader’s attention to the 4th section of our au- 
thor’s 3rd chapter. It is intended to shew that * the person of Chnist, 
equally with that of the Father, surpasses human knowledge.” The argu- 
ment 1s drawn from Matt. xi. 27, thus translated by Dr. S. : « All things 
have been committed to me by my Father ; and no one knoweth pi rlectly 
the Son except the Father; neither doth any one know perfectly the Fa- 
ther, except the Son, and he to whom the Son may be pleased to unveil 
[this knowledge] ;”’ and John x. 15, ** As the Father knows me, even so 
i know the Father.” 

From the passage in the Gospel of Luke parallel to that here quoted from 
Matthew, (** No man knoweth who the Son és except the Father, and who 
the Father is except the Son,”) Dr. S. concludes that the knowledge 
spoken of * refers primarily to the nature and person of the Father and the 


Son,”” which, he says, ** nullifies the Calm Inquirer’s interpretation of the 


words.’? He considers the passages quoted as * including statements of 


truth,’ of which we shall endeavour to give the substance. 


‘1, That the communication to mankind of the doctrines which refer © 


their highest interest in knowledge, holiness, and happiness, is, by a consti- 
tution of Divine Wisdom, made the province of the Messiah, as the Mediator 
between God and man,” “2, That this knowledge of the Father and know- 
ledge of Christ are expressed in the way of a perfect reciprocity. The de- 
scription and properties of the one are the description and properties of on 
other; without limitation on the one side, or extension on the other.” hes 
That in relation both to the Father and the Son this knowledge is not attare 
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by the ordinary means of human investigation; it is fundamental to a 
saving and practics al knowledge of true religion ; it has its seat in the atlec- 
ions as well as in the intellect ; and it is here atlirmed to be a special com- 
munication of Divine influence.” ‘ 4. That this know ledge, as existing in 
the state of communication from Christ to any of mankind ¢o whom the Son 
may be pleased to re veal it, though the same in kind, cannot be imagined to 
be the same in degree or extent ; unless it be assumed that the capacity and 
attainment of the instructed must, as a matter of course, be equal to those of 
the Instructor.” ‘5. Had the member of the sentence which introduces 
the Son as the object of knowledge been wanting,” the remaining part of 
the passage would have been supposed to refer ‘to the peculiar glories of 
the Divine Being, or tHat which distinctively constitutes him God.” It 


able 


would have been understood ‘ that the Infinite Majesty and Perfection of 


the Adorable Supreme, as distinguished from the imaginary deities of the 
Heathen world, were revealed and demonstrated by the Christian religion 
alone. Restore, then, the clause which has been withdrawn; and will not 
fairness of interpretation require us to accept it as equally attributing to the 


> 


Son the same Infinite Majesty and Perfection : 


On a very slight foundation a considerable superstructure is here raised. 
We admire the ingenuity of the artist, but it is our business to try the sta- 
bility of the work. In the first place, let us refer to the nullified comment 
of Mr. Belsham on Matt. xi. 27, and Luke x. 22. 


“It is plain that he to whom the Son reveals the Father, knows the Fa- 
ther. But what can a man thus learn of God? Nothing, surely, but his re- 
vealed will, In the same sense, precisely, the Son knows the Father, i. e. 
he knows his will, his thoughts, and purposes of mercy to mankind. And 
the Father alone knows the Son, knows the nature, the object, and the ex- 
(ent of his mission. See John i. 18, x. 14, 15.” 

Mr. Belsham here manifestly uses well rather to express the design of 
(iod’s providence, that which he intends to accomplish, than what he re- 
quires from his creatures, or at least he includes what Dr. S. calls the de- 
‘retive as well as the preceptive part of the Divine will. ‘To the objection 
that this is not all which a man can learn of God by revelation, we might 
reply, that the knowledge of the excellencies and perfections of God’s na- 
ture being only interesting and useful to us in connexion with his com- 
mands and his designs respecting us, and being only in this way necessary 
™ piety and happiness, it is not to be accounted distinct from the wild of 
God in the general sense in which the Calm Inquirer used that term, and 
Was 1n fact included by him, revealed will being opposed to metaphysical 
hature and essence; but it is sufficient to shew that Mr. Belsham’s interpre- 
‘auon of the Evangelist’s meaning is approved by the most judicious com- 
lnentators, and is not in the least affected by our author’s objections to it. 


We quote first from Rosenmiiller’s Scholia : 


* Havre [Aus mapetoly v UNO TE BAT HUG [OV (All things are delivered unto me 
tiny Father)— Ad things which are to be done or taught for the salvation 
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of men, my Father hath made known unto me. 1 have no doubt that 7 
¢sddvas in this place means to teach, to reveal, [in which sense the Heb. n> 
very frequently occurs in the Rabbinical writings, | on account of the fol. 
lowing words, for Christ says that the revelation of all mysteries relating to 
human salvation is entrusted to him: dudes exvyweoxes tov vidy, es wo} § gary: 
(and no man knoweth the Son but the Father)—.Vo one hath yet understood 
the nature of the office committed to the Messiah but the Father. Tirz (th: 
Son) is here put concisely for that which was committed by the Father to 
the Son to be done or taught: and éxiyiweoxey here denotes accurate know- 
ledge. “Ovde thy watéga tis emiywwones €s my 6 vids (neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son)— Vor does any man except the Son fully un- 
derstand the decrees and counsels of the Father, relating to the salvation of 
the human race. Respecting the sense of téy ratésa (the Father) the same 
thing is to be remarked which we have before observed of the Son. Even 
the prophets had but a very imperfect view of the things which they pre- 
dicted on these subjects: wai dé éay Bovanras é vis droxariwas (and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him). This is to be referred equally to what 
is known of the Father and of the Son. For it was left to the wisdom of the 
Son both to what persons, and to what extent, and at what time, he would 
communicate this knowledge.”—J. G. Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Noy. Test. ed, 


od, Vol. I. p. 169. 
We shall next give the principal points in Kuinoel’s annotation : 


“ My Father hath delivered all things to me. The discourse is here con- 
cerning divine instruction and the explanation of the divine counsels, as the 
whole connexion shews—the sense of the words is, ‘ these things which 1 
teach I owe entirely to my Father: he hath delivered to me his own instruc: 
tion in all its parts.’ dad no one hath so accurately known the Son, what 
sort of a person Lam, and what is the nature of the office entrusted to me, 
eveepl the Father ; nor hath (ny OnE SO accurately known the Futher, what 
is the degree of intercourse between me and my Father, what are the plans 
of my Father concerning the salvation of men to be effected through me, 
eavcept the Son, and he on whom the Son shall choose to bestow this knowledge, 


which last words must be referred to each of the preceding clauses. Ne? 
° i. , e , » nee 
one, Jesus declares, can know these things unless taught by me. Whence 


° e . . ‘ »se 8 » § | 
he establishes that he is the true teacher, from whom every one 1s able, a 
. . . re ‘ M4 | T » HM. dL. 

ought, to receive salutary instruction.”—Kuinoel, Comm. in Nov. Test. vi 


I. pp. 355, 356. 


And in like manner Wetstein : 


ral 
. , ; +s ‘ou think 
“ Although those Jewish doctors despise my humble condition, you 


more justly : you believe that I am the only partaker in the seeret thi 7 
God, and have been sent by him that I might shew the way of salvation 5 
that those who depart from me depart from the light, and cannot truly ui- 
derstand God the Father, though they boast that they know him.”* 


ngs ol 


— 
el 
— —— — - —_—- ~— 


bi Mie . , + phevrethe Father 
* We add Grotius’s note: “ No one knoweth the Son but the Father the I 


° , e . a ly alu 
only who hath ordained it from eternity, knoweth what the Son is to © 
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But Dr. S. thinks that the words of the parallel passage in Luke, who the 
Son is, who the Father is, prove that the text must be understood of know- 
ledve of the nature and person of the Father and the Son. Cannot then 
the words, who the Son is, be at least as readily understood—what are his 
character, office, and the nature of his mission, as what are his nature and 
person? Does not the context direct us to that interpretation? And is 
not the other evidently suggested, not by the words and connexion, but by 
he opinion received as true, that there is some mystery respecting the per- 
son of Christ? A judicious and learned commentator, whorn we have 
quoted above, thus explains the words of Luke: ‘* Who the Son is, for 
what purpose and with what power he is sent. /Vho the Father is, how 
good, how just, how wise he is, what are his plans in giving salvation to 
men, or at least depriving them of excuse, if they should reject it.’—J. G, 
Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Nov. Test. Vol. If. p. 102. 

In the passage quoted from John x. 15, the word now is most probably 
to be understood in the sense of dove, regard with distinguishing affection, 
a sense derived from the Hebrew, (see Bloomfield, Recens. Synopt. and 
Kuinoel in loc.,) and the 15th verse must be taken in connexion with the 
lMth, thus: “I am the good shepherd: and I know my sheep, and am 
known of mine, as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father: and | 
lay down my life for the sheep.” 

[t appears, then, that Mr. Belsham’s note gives an excellent sense, suchi 
as the connexion would seem to require, is confirmed by a fair considera- 
tion of the parallel passage, and is in accordance with the sentiments of the 
most judicious and generally approved commentators, whilst it 1s our author 
who is here chargeable with giving an unusual, far-fetched, and forced in- 
terpretation. We will now offer one or tivo remarks on the statements of 
truth which he finds included in the passages under consideration, and 
frst as to the perfect reciprocity of the knowledge of the Father and the 


knowledge of Christ. 


5 Is it conceivable,” asks Dr. S., “that a wise and good teacher, con- 
‘cous of no dignity above that which was strictly and merely human, would 
select, for the purpose of conveying what might have been expressed in 
plain words, language which unquestionably describes himself and the Eter- 
bal Being by equivalent and convertible terms?” 


in answer, all Christians believe their Lord to have been conscious of a 
“gmly NOT MERELY human, though we understand it to have been a dig- 
7 of Office and powers, not of nature. Nevertheless, we insist that the 
meaning we ascribe to the words of Christ, could not have been well ex- 


i 








‘nile ¢ oh . . . ’ ” ' 
th “tr, and what glory is reserved for him. Nor doth any one know the Father save 

he N 7 4 . « ‘ » 3 
“ap Son only partakes in the counsels of the Father as to the manner in 
Which he wil] arr: : . samtiles.” 

ch he will arrange the calling of the Jews first, and then of the Gentiles. 
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pressed more plainly according to the idiom of his country, and is by no 
means difficult to be discerned in our times. Precisely in the same manner 
as when the disciples were exhorted to be perfect as their Father in heaven 
as perfect, they and the Eternal are described in equivalent and convertible 
terms ; our Lord and the God who sent him are certainly here so spoken 
of; but no conclusion can be drawn in the one case which would pot be 
equally just in the other, and the attempt to infer the identity of the know- 
ledge spoken of in kind and extent, is altogether unreasonable and extra- 
vagant. waig 

It is perfectly true that the knowledge here spoken of is represented as 
not attainable by the ordinary means of human investigation: it is the 
subject of Revelation: but when Dr. S. says, that * it is here affirmed to be 
a special communication of Divine influence,” he affirms that for which 
he has no warrant in the fair interpretation of the passage. Jesus spoke of 
the actual state of things. Certain knowledge respecting the Messiah's 
office and the Father’s plans, was not then possessed at all justly and cor- 
rectly by those who made great pretensions to it. The Father had reserved 
to himself the exact knowledge of the nature of the Son’s mission : the Son 
alone was admitted to the full understanding of the Father’s designs, and 
this he was to communicate to whom he pleased, to his chosen followers ; 
but being communicated, and the communication recorded for the benefit 
of mankind at large, no farther revelation to individuals is to be expected, 
or is at all hinted at in our Lord’s words. Again, in reference to our 
author’s fourth position, it was the actual knowledge respecting the true 
character of the gospel dispensation, which had hitherto been kept secret, 
which our Lord undertook to reveal to such as he should choose for that 
purpose. Dr. S., who had just before been contending for a perfect reci- 
procity and co-extension of the knowledge of God and Christ, now finds 
room for differences in degree and extent, according to the different capa- 
cities of the instructed and instructor. Of course, the truths communicated 
would not be equally well apprehended by all, but the plain sense of the 
passage is, that it was the very knowledge, and the whole of it, respecting 
the true nature of the Messiah's office, and the Divine purposes in lus 
mission for the salvation of men, which had not before been possessed, 
which Christ undertook now to communicate to his disciples, and which 
they afterwards gave proofs of their having received and fully understood. 
Lastly, if the clause respecting the Son, as the object of knowledge, were 
removed, and, of course, the passage were taken ‘entirely out of its con- 
nexion, Dr. S. thinks it would be understood, “ that the Infinite Majesty 
and perfection of the adorable Supreme, as distinguished from the imagiary 
deities of the Heathen world, were revealed and demonstrated by the 
Christian religion alone ;”” and, therefore, he argues, when the clause 
respecting the knowledge of the Son is inserted, the passage must be ase 
“as equally attributing to him the same Infinite Majesty and Perfection. 
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Now leaving out the clause respecting the Father's knowledge of the Son, 
the kind of knowledge of God intended, would be to be inferred, in a con- 
siderable degree, from the connexion, and the words being addressed to 
Jews, and spoken in reference to Jews, could not certainly be explained of 
the knowledge of the Great Supreme as distinguished from Heathen deities, 
but must have been interpreted of the real and correct knowledge of his 
character and dispensations in opposition to errors prevailing among those 
who supposed that they understood these subjects; but granting Dr. S.’s 
interpretation in the supposed case, what sort of logic is it which argues 
that because, leaving out an important member of a sentence, and consi- 
dering what remains, independently of its context, it might be supposed to 
have a certain meaning, therefore that is the true meaning, and must be 
applied to explain the very member, without removing which it could not 
have been found out? We are astonished that any man can pretend, by 
such a mockery of reasoning, to afford support to a doctrine so manifestly 
requiring the clearest and most direct evidence to overcome our justifiable 
scruples, so stupendous in itself, and so important in all its consequences. 

We will now turn to the 6th section of the same chapter, John x. 24— 
38, including the words, ‘‘I and my Father are one.’? We will first en- 
deavour correctly to represent the nature of Dr. S.’s argument, and to note 
his concessions, after which but few remarks from us will be needed. 

“Tn this portion of the doctrine of Jesus we find the following parti- 
culars: 1. The avowal, so often made, on other occasions, of his official 
subordination to the Father.’”?—[We do not find any such expression as 
official subordination in Scripture: to our apprehension the language of 
the New Testament expresses real and complete subordination, the sense 
of authority which was only derived, powers which were only communi- 
cated, and of a course of prescribed duty which must be accomplished. 
We have read of a feudal prince doing homage for a portion of his terri- 
tories to a sovereign whom he equalled or exceeded in real power, and 
whom he shewed that he considered himself at least to equal, even whilst 
rendering to him a formal act of obeisance ; this is our idea of merely 
oficial subordination, but it is not our understanding of the words of 
Christ, when he ascribes all his works to his Father, declares that he can 
do nothing of himself, and expressly affirms that his Father is greater than 
he. If it were, we could hardly retain our reverence for his character or 
our confidence in his instructions.] ‘ 2. The assertion of his own power 
(0 confer the blessings of salvation———the bestowment of which implies 
the attribute of All-sufficiency in the donor.”—[We deny that there is here 
any assertion of our Lord’s own, i. e. his independent, power to communi- 
cate any blessings, at least we find ourselves utterly incapable of perceiving 
any such meaning of what seem to us very plain words: The works which 
Ido iN THE NAME OF My FATHER, they testify concerning me. But 
Ye believe not : for ye are not of my sheep. As I said unto you, my sheep 
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hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them 
out of my hand. My Farner, who gave them to me, 18 GREATER THAN 
ALL; and no one ws able to snatch them out of the hand of my Father. 
It is surely evident that Christ gives as the ground of his confidence, that 
his sheep should never perish, that his Father is greater than all. He felt 
that he could give a positive assurance, for he knew that he was supported 
by the power of God himself. This is the natural and sufficient meaning 
of the words ; and to suppose that he claims independent power, is arbi- 
trary with respect to this passage, as it is directly opposed to others.]— 
*¢ 3. This assurance of security is repeated, with a confirmatory declaration 
that the Omnipotence of the Almighty Father is pledged to the same 
object.”’—[As there can be nothing stronger than omnipotence, Christ's 
own omnipotence was abundantly sufficient, had he claimed or possessed 
this attribute.]—‘ 4. These two assurances are consolidated into the pro- 
position, I and my Father ARE ONE.” 

Dr. S. here joins himself with those who take this expression as implying 
at least the co-equality and union of nature of Christ and the Father. He 
concedes, indeed, that in every other passage of the New Testament, where 
the expression ‘ to be one”’ is used, (there are two distinct passages, in 
one of which it occurs several times,) union of affection, or of design and 
co-operation, is intended. He even grants that if we were to argue from 
the spurious passage, 1 John v. 7, we should interpret it of CONSENT or 
union of testimony, but he thinks ‘ that the grammatical sense of the 
phrase will not, of itself, determine the precise import; and that the 
meaning must be ascertained in every instance, by our attention to the 
nature and circumstances of the given case.” The mode of expression in 
John xvii. 21, &c., and all the circumstances of the case, are so very similar 
to those in the passage before us, that we can hardly help considering the 
one as a key to the other: That they all may be one, As thou, Father, art m 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us+++++eTHAT THEY MAY 
BE ONE AS WE ARE ONE: and the only other instance, 1 Cor. iii. 5, 
He that planteth and he that watereth are one, is a case of exactly the 
same kind; yet we have no objection to decide the question by attention 
merely to the nature and connexion of the words immediately under our 
consideration. Dr. S. goes on, 


‘ What then is the kind of union which the nature and circumstances of 
the case point out? It is a union for the bestowment of the most important 
blessings, for the averting of the greatest evils, for a sovereign and effectual 
preservation from spiritual danger and eternal ruin. These are the plan 
facts of the case. It is, therefore, a union of rower. No one shall snatch 
them out of my hand—No one can snatch them out of My FaTHeR’s hand— 
I and the Father are ox. The argumentative connexion of the clause Te- 
quires also to be attended to. Jesus had affirmed the adequacy of Ais ow” 
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power for the certain salvation of his sincere followers, as well as that of 
God his Father. Therefore, to shew that he had not exceeded the bounds 
of truth in the assertion, and to furnish a sufficient ground of reason for it, 
he adds, J and the Father are one. The union of power is thus shewn to be 


a real identity of power.” 
Our author's argument is pretty exactly expressed by Euthymius :— 


dyed kal 6 marip bv comer’ tavrodivapo, és de & nara thy bvvapay, EY apa nab 
xata tHy Bedrnta, Kal eciav, Kal gicw—I and the Father are one, equal in 
power, and if one in power, then one also in godhead, and essence, and 
nature. The answer is, that Jesus himself denies his having the same 
power with the Father, and describes himself as exercising a communicated 
and dependent power. His reasoning is, No one shall snatch them out of 
my hand, for no ohe can snatch them out of my Father’s hand; but I and 
the Father are one. I know his will; I act entirely by his direction ; I 
have reason fully to depend on his support in all that I do. 

It is affirmed, that the acts here attributed to Christ require “ a power 
which could be neither communicated to, nor exercised by, any being 
merely a creature ;*’ but this is mere assumption. Jesus simply declares 
that, whilst those who were not of his sheep, could not be convinced by 
any evidence offered to them, those who were, would receive and adhere to 
his religion, and would surely enjoy its eternal blessings, and his confidence 
in this is expressly founded on his Father’s power. 

It is farther argued, from the accusation immediately brought by the Jews 
and our Lord’s answer to it, that he must have made some extraordinary. 
assertion of the divinity of his nature. ‘ The hearers of Jesus instantly 
accused him of assuming Divine honours—whether their alarm was sincere 
or affected, it is clear that there must have been an apparent ground for it.” 
The hearers of Jesus took up stones threatening to stone him, and, on being 
asked the reason, answered, for blasphemy, and because, thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God. Now, considering the character of those who 
brought it, there can be no doubt that sufficient ground would have been 
afforded for this charge by our Lord speaking of God as his Father in such 
a manner as to imply that he was pre-eminently the Son of God. The 
reply of Jesus shews that he understood this to be the sole ground of the 
accusation ; and had it not been so, his enemies would not have failed to 
remind him that he had offered no defence of his most offensive ex- 
pression, 


me But,” says Dr. S., “ upon the Unitarian hypothesis, no motive can be 
tmagined why [our Lord] should not have met the accusation with the 
clearest and most pointed denial. Though he saw it not to be proper, as 
yet, to avow himself publicly to be the Messiah, there could be no reason 
why he should omit to protest that he was merely a man such as other men ; 
and every consideration of piety and veracity and all other good principles, 
=i the most prompt and unambiguous declaration against the blas- 
V. 2u 
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phemy with which he was charged. This course, however, he di: 


i not 
take.” 


We shall reply to this, by calling attention to the course which Jesus did 
take. He was unwarrantably, maliciously, and notwithstanding that his 
expressions might easily have been understood, accused of blasphemy, 
because his calling God his Father was represented as a sort of assumption 
of divinity. The sum of his defence is, “ Judges and magistrates are 
called gods in Scripture, because the word of God was with them, or was 
addressed to them—because they had to administer justice in his name, 
or because he had commanded them to plead the cause of the destitute 
and fatherless, and to govern and protect the poor ; this would be allowed 
to be certainly right, for the Scriptures cannot be made void ; how, then, 
should he, whom the Father had selected as his chosen servant, and sent 
forth on a mission of grace and truth, which was proved by so many 
miracles, be accused of impiety for only calling himself the Son of God?” 
The defence clearly shews that he had called himself no more than the Son 
of God, and knew this expression to be the cause of offence, and it justi- 
fies the use of it by an eminent servant of God on the supposition of bis 
being, like the magistrates who had been of old called Gods, a human 
being, in the most satisfactory manner. Since, then, his exculpation was 
complete, and included a disclaimer of any pretensions founded on any 
other grounds than having been chosen, authorized, and peculiarly employed 
by God, it would be great presumption in us to say that it ought to have 
been made in any terms which might seem to us more precise. It an- 
swered its purpose at the time, and if we give it our candid attention we 
shall not now mistake its meaning. We will notice one more attempt 
which our author has made to strengthen his case : 


“‘ He (Jesus) then appeals to his unquestionable miracles, as the attesta- 
tion of his truth in again affirming the very thing which had created the 
offence ; in terms different, indeed, but clearly of the same import, and most 
strongly expressive, not of u union of power merely, though that involved a 
claim of omnipotence, [precisely as an officer who arrests @ man I the 
king’s name claims for himself the royal authority,] but of a union in the 
very nature and manner of existence: 1x MB is the Father and I 1s HIM.” 


Dr. S. is right, that this expression is of the same import with the 
other, and he has himself brought forward the unanswerable and irresisti« 
ble objection to his interpretation of it, in the examples of its use 10 
other places. In that day, says our Lord, John xiv. 20, ye shall hnow 
that I am in my Father, and YE IN ME and I IN YOU. That they all 
may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us++++++J] in them, and thou in me, that they may be compys 
into one. John xvii. 2], 23. By this we know that we abide ™ 
and he in us, that he hath given us of his spirit»+++++God ts love ; 
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he who abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him. 1 Jobn iv. 13, 
16. Our author attempts to resist this objection, by an appeal to the 
circumstances of the particular case in which “ a oneness of power for the 
rformance of works which imply omnipotence,”’ is the subject. We 
have already shewn that the circumstances of the case imply nothing of 
this kind. Our Lord is establishing his authority, and he proves it by an 
appeal to his miracles; but if we interpret the words in which he declares 
his knowledge of the Divine counsels, and the extraordinary aid he receives 
from God, of a union of nature, we must in consistency believe also in a 
union of nature between Christ and his followers, and even between the 
all-perfect God himself and some of his creatures. 
We are astonished at the hardihood with which, in the face of such 
declarations as these, 4s the Father gave me commandment even so I do ; 
The Son can do nothing of himself ; I can of mine own self do nothing ; 
The Father that dwelleth in me HE DOETH the works ; Dr. S. asserts that 
Jesus Christ constantly speaks of himself as being, not an instrument 
only, but the AGENT, in works of miraculous power.’’ Again, “ The 
apostles ascribed the final agency,” in the miracles which sanctioned their 
ministry, ‘to Christ as readily as to God the Father,” which is justified 
only by the words of Paul, in Rom. xv. 18, ‘ Christ wrought them through 
me;” although it is expressly declared that Christ, in his exalted state, 
had received of God the power of communicating miraculous gifts to his 
disciples, which gifts might, therefore, be in a certain sense properly 
ascribed to him, though known to be manifestations of the power of God 
his Father, We must not repeat the evidence, that all who saw the mira- 
cles of our Lord considered them as proofs only that God was with him, 
and that his disciples ascribed his and their own powers ultimately to God 
alone, but we cannot suppress the expression of unfeigned wonder, that 
statements should be made in opposition, as it appears to us, to the plainest 
facts, and yet almost without the appearance of offering any thing in their 
justification ; and that on no better grounds, that we can perceive, than bold 
and unsupported assertion, Dr. S. should oppose himself to that interpreta- 
tion of the passage we have been considering, which has been approved, 
not by Unitarians only, but by Erasmus, Calvin, Bucer, and the great 
majority of learned commentators, however sincere in their attachment to 
the doctrines of reputed orthodoxy. 

We select one more passage, and it is all that our limits will allow, 
from the volume now before us. It is the first section respecting Christ’s 
descent from heaven, on John iii. 13, “* No one hath ascended into heaven, 
except he who descended from heaven, the Son of Man, who is in hea- 
ven.” These words, together with the preceding verse, are thus para- 
phrased by Dr. S. : 

“If ye are so averse from apprehending and embracing my testimony 
With respect to those subjects of religion which refer to your own reason 
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and conscience in the present state, how will ye be capable of understanding 
those more sublime truths, the knowledge of which is entirely dependent on 
a revelation from the Deity himself? Yet doubt not my ability to give you 
correct information even on these exalted themes. No human being, in- 
deed, has ever been, or could be, admitted to that most immediate and per- 
fect manifestation of the Divine Presence, which would communicate to 
him that knowledge. But the Messiah, whose superior nature is Eternal, 
Omniscient, and in every respect Divine, has assumed the nature of man for 
the express purpose of bringing this knowledge and all other divine bless. 
ings to your enjoyment.” 


Here it will be observed, that the first clause is made to contain an abso- 
lute assertion, admitting of no exception, to which the remaining part is 
opposed in the way of contrast. No merely human being hath ascended 
into heaven, i. e. hath had the opportunity of obtaining divine knowledge. 
On the contrary, the Messiah, who, as to one part of his nature, is not 
human, who is in heaven, hath descended from heaven, i. e. hath mani- 
fested himself in the flesh on earth to bring this knowledge: but the 
construction of the original requires that the latter part should be considered 
as an exception to the general declaration in the first clause, and oes (no 
one) cannot have the emphatic sense, * no human being,” forced upon it. 
We must take it, “No one hath ascended to heaven, except he who 
came down from heaven.’’ Since, therefore, he who came down, first 
ascended, was enabled by some means to attain to ‘ that most immediate 
and perfect manifestation of the Divine Presence, which would communi- 
cate to him (divine) knowledge,”’ he could not have possessed it naturally 
and originally, consequently could not be in nature ‘ Eternal, Omniscient, 
and Divine.” Dr. S. appears to consider the phrases as expressing a real 
being in heaven, and coming from heaven, but as including and implying 
the possessing and communicating divine truths. The obvious defect of 
his interpretation is, that, as he cannot allow Christ to have ascended to 
the place where his divine nature always existed, or to have acquired know- 
ledge which inherently belonged to him, he is obliged to refer the first 
clause exclusively to others, whereas the original clearly expresses, that 
though no other ascended to heaven, Christ did ascend ; that whatever 1s 
meant by being in heaven, whether it is to be taken literally or figuratively, 
the state it expresses did not always belong to him, but he was enabled to 
reach it, and having first ascended, he then descended. This objection, 
we apprehend, to be fatal to Dr. S.’s peculiar view of the subject ; we must, 
however, consider other modes of explaining the passage, and endeavour 
to estimate the force of his objections to that generally adopted by Unita- 
rians. We can conceive it possible that all three clauses might be intended 
literally, all three figuratively, or part literally and part figuratively. Dr. 
S.'s hypothesis, which we have just considered, takes them all literally so 
far as supposing them to express an actual being in heaven, though as 
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connoting the possession of that divine knowledge which is there obtained, 
The Unitarian explanation takes them all figuratively, supposing the ascent 
into heaven merely toexpress being admitted to the knowledge of divine 
things ; the descent from heaven, going forth into the world as an autho- 
rized divine messenger to communicate heavenly truths; and being in 
heaven, the continued reception of divine communications and powers. 
Most commentators interpret the first clause figuratively in the same man- 
ner as the Unitarians do, many take the second, and many the third, lite- 
rally. The mixture of the literal and figurative senses, though not altoge- 
ther impossible, is harsh, and not to be resorted to without very strong 
reasons. In describing the Unitarian scheme, Dr. S. very needlessly in- 
troduces the objections made by some to the notion of a local heaven, 
which objections he answers in a manner satisfactory to us; but the ques- 
tion has no more than an accidental connexion with the present subject, 
and the acknowledgment that there may probably exist a place designated 
peculiarly as heaven, will not be supposed to imply that that place must 
be always literally meant whenever the word is used. But Dr. S. says, 


“The statement of the Calm Inquirer is not correct when he says, ‘ 7 
ascend to heaven is a Hebrew form of expression, to denote the knowledge 
of things mysterious and remote from common apprehension.’ The four 
passages referred to by him and other writers, evidently signify a real and 
local ascent, with a view to obtain the knowledge, or other blessing, adverted 
to in the connexion of each.” 


The first of these passages is Deut. xxx. ]1—13: 

“This commandment is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is 
not in heaven that thou shouldst say, Who shall ascend for us to heaven and 
bring it to us, that we may hear it and do it?” 


Our author contends that the succeeding sentence, which in the same 
manner affirms that the Israelites needed not to make long journeys or 
perilous voyages to acquire the knowledge of the Divine Will, proves that 
the words of the former question intend an actual ascent to some celestial 
region, 

I proves that they believed heaven to be'a place to which it was con- 
cewable that men might ascend, and by reaching which the knowledge 
which is here unattainable might be supposed to be acquired; but the 
expressions in both sentences are evidently figurative. Moses illustrates 
the position that the commandment was neither unintelligible, nor kept 
from their study, by telling them that they need not inquire after impos- 
sible or very difficult means of gaining the knowledge of it; ascending to 
heaven represents the means of obtaining the knowledge of things myste- 
nous, the commandment being in heaven signifies being unintelligible, 
beyond the reach of human faculties. 2. Prov. xxx. 4: “ That the 
“cending and descending are here assumed as undoubted properties of the 
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Most High, is manifest from the succeeding question.” So says Dr. S., 
but we think a proper consideration of the passage will shew that the ma- 
jority of commentators who have taken it differently are right. The inten- 
tion of the writer seems to be to represent the knowledge of God as unat- 
tainable by human faculties, and to recommend humility from the consi- 
deration of his inconceivable majesty. ‘* Who hath ascended up into 
heaven or descended ?’’ What mortal hath immediately contemplated the 
glories of God, and attained to the knowledge of divine things, or hath 
brought forth such knowledge and communicated it to others? You know 
that there is none. ‘* Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? Who 
hath bound the waters in a garment? Who hath established all the ends 
of the earth ?’’ Is there any man that hath done these things? Or is it 
not known to all that they are such as the Almighty himself alone can 
accomplish ? If there be man who can perform such wonders, ‘ what is 
his name, and what is his son’s name ?” that they may obtain the admira- 
tion and celebrity which they deserve (vide Job xxxviii. 4, &e.; Isa. xl. 
12—14). This passage, then, is exactly to the purpose, ascending up to 
heaven and descending being figurative expressions for acquiring and com- 
municating divine knowledge. 3. Rom. x. 6: “ But the justification by 
faith speaketh thus: Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
that is, to bring Christ down.’’ The meaning is: Do not entertain any 
doubt concerning the divine authority of Christ ; do not say, Who shall go 
to heaven to fetch the Christ down ? as if he had not yet been manifested 
to the world. Do not ask, Who shall obtain for us the blessings of divine 
knowledge? which you already possess, Lastly, Baruch iii. 29: ‘ Who 
hath gone up into heaven and taken her, i. e. wisdom, and brought her 
down from the clouds 2?” Here the form of expression and the sense are 
exactly similar to the passage in Exodus. Dr. S. produces other instances 
of ascent into heaven being spoken of in Scripture, where a real translation 
to heaven as a place seems to be intended, but these are not to the pur- 
pose, as it is not denied that such is the original and proper meaning of the 
words ; it is only contended that they may also bear the figurative meaning 
assigned, which Mr. B.’s examples appear sufficient to prove. 
But Dr. S. continues : 


* The Calm Inquirer, on the authority of Dr. Whitby, affirms that ‘ the 
Jews in the Targum say in honour of Moses, that ie ascended into the high 
heavens, by which they could mean no more than his admission to the divine 
counsels,” Whitby, perhaps copying from some other author, has not un- 
derstood the passage, nor even referred to it rightly. It is evident that 
neither he nor the Calm Inquirer, who borrows it from him, took the pas 
to consult the Targum. The place is in the paraphrase on Cant. iil. 3, and 
it very plainly refers to Moses’s going up to the top of Mount Sinai to inter 
cede for the people on their having made the golden calf.” 
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He then makes large quotations from the Targum, of which the follow- 
ing specimen is sufficient : 

“ Moses their leader ascended ¢o the firmament, and made peace between 
them and their king —Moses the chief scribe of Israel answered and spoke 
thus, J will ascend to the heavens on high, and I will pray before Jah, if per- 
haps he may be propitiated on account of your offences.” 


No doubt the reference is to ascending the mount, but why is it called 
ascending to heaven ? Not, assuredly, as Dr. S. suggests, because the word 
for heaven is sometimes applied to a moderate elevation in the atmosphere, 
but because God peculiarly manifested himself on the mount, because 
Moses was admitted to peculiar intercourse with him, the great purpose of 
which was that he might learn and communicate his will. We think there- 
fore that, notwithstanding our author’s hasty censure of others, and some- 
what aflected display of his own accurate learning, he has not shewn 
Whitby to have been in error ; Moses’ ascending certainly meant his going 
up into the mount, but its being called the heavens on high, as certainly 
meant that it was the immediate presence of Jehovah, admission to his 
counsels, the power of learning his will, and addressing him with a pecu- 
liar assurance of being attended to. The surprise of our author * that 
Schoettgenius and the other learned persons should not have perceived that 
they were putting the result for the operation, the consequent for the ante- 
cedent, the end for the means to which that end was attributed,” is also, 
we think, much misplaced. To be in heaven is to be where we have the 
opportunity of attaining to the wonders of Divine knowledge, and is hence 
put for the possession of that knowledge by a figure of a kind than which 
none can be more common or natural; and it follows of course that to 
ascend into heaven, must mean to be admitted to the means of acquiring 
such knowledge. Our Lord in using the phrase most probably had the 
application of it to Moses in his thoughts, meaning to aftirm that no pro- 
phet or messenger of God, not even the great lawgiver, had been admitted 
to that complete knowledge of God’s purposes and will which he possessed, 
and which it was the object of his mission to communicate. The figure 
was the less liable to be misunderstood, as the contrast of heavenly and 
earthly things, in the preceding verse, for things familiar, which might be 
expected to be known, and those which were new, having hitherto re- 
mained mysteries, would almost preclude the possibility of mistake, Ac- 
cordingly there is, as Mr. Belsham observes, a remarkable agreement of 
commentators of all parties in the interpretation of this first clause, and 
we cannot anticipate that Dr. S.’s remarks will interrupt its continuance. 

The second clause being correlate to the first, it is very harsh to take, 
a many do, the one figuratively, the other literally ; they should certainly 
interpreted in reference to one another, and on the same principle. If 
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to ascend into heaven is to obtain the complete knowledge of divine things, 
to come down from heaven, is to communicate that knowledge by divine 
authority, to come forth as an authorized teacher of heavenly truth, Dr, 
S.’s statement, that * from a careful examination of the scriptural use of 
the expressions from heaven, and being, coming, or descending from 
heaven, it appears that the idea intended is A DIVINE ORIGIN, which is, 
of course, applied variously according to the nature of the subject,” is 
nearly coincident with Mr. Belsham’s, and is sufficient for our purpose, 
since divine origin, the idea being applied according to the nature of the 
case under our consideration, must mean divine authority, as Matt. xxi, 
25, “ The baptism of John, was it from heaven or of men?” Itis ob- 
jected that there is no other instance of a person: being said to come from 
heaven, meaning to bring and communicate truth, or to teach by divine 
authority. Prov. xxx. 4, as we have explained it, is an example of this 
use of the phrase; but if there were none, it arises so completely from the 
connexion and the sense of the preceding clause, that no difliculty need be 
felt. | 

The figurative sense of the third clause, who is in heaven, ‘ who has 
received divine communications perfectly qualifying him for his office,” 
follows, of course, (allowing its genuineness, which is not certain, as itis 
omitted by some important authorities,) from that of the others, and Dr. 
S.’s interpretation of it, ‘* who as to his superior nature is in heaven, even 
whilst he speaks to you on earth,’ is far more difficult and strange than any 
figurative one. We have now carefully examined our author’s remarks on 
this very important passage, and we hope it will be perceived that he has 
done nothing to weaken the force of the criticisms of Mr. Belsham and 
other eminent men, who have contended for its interpretation as figurative 
language, but that a full consideration of the subject only confirms and 
establishes the justness of their views. 

With regret we pass by other portions of Dr. S.’s volume, which cer 
tainly deserve attention. We have preferred the plan of carefully examin 
ing a few articles to that of merely touching upon many, and we venture "s 
assure the reader (we hope that some such will be found) who 1s, upon the 
whole, satisfied with what we have done, so far as it goes, that we have not 
chosen the least difficult portions, and that, should he not possess the re- 
quisite knowledge for personal examination, he may judge of the contro- 
versial value of the whole from what has been laid before him. 
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SABBATH MUSINGS. 
No. IV. 


“We spend our years as a tale that is told.’ Such is the fact on 
which a voice enlarged this day in yonder church. It is a fact, as that 
voice proved, in pointing out the indolence, the frivolity, the perverseness, 
of man: but I would now regard the fact under a different aspect. Round 
me is the scenery, within ken are the materials, within myself is the se- 
quence, of a magnificent tale, whose aims are higher than vain amusement, 
and whose catastrophe can never pass away from the mind and be forgotten. 
Widely, almost illimitably, the prospect spreads, and my sense is well nigh 
bewildered when I regard it in detail. This heathy plot on which I lie, 
the ravine beside me, with its pines slanting over the water course, the 
craggy ridge behind, which crests these hills, are of themselves enough to 
satisfy the meditative spirit through many a long summer’s day ; and what 
have I besides? I follow with my eye the steep chalk path by which I 
ascended, and see how it intersects many a sheep-track on the down, winds 
through many a field, diverges to farms, to cottages, and to yonder bright 
reach of the stream, till it is lost at the churchyard stile. And this is but a 
small section of the landscape. The dwellings clustered round the grey 
steeple shew but as one abode when compared with the lordly mansion 
hear; and many such mansions rear their graceful fronts amidst their lawns 
and woods, glorious beneath the sloping sunbeams. Further and yet 
further spreads this vast plain, with its one distant eminence, behind which 
hangs the smoke of the city. Its cathedral towers alone stand out from the 
cloud ; and thus I have peaceful tidings of the inhabitants,—that they are 
dwellers beside a domestic hearth, and worshipers in a Christian temple. 
Beyond, the boundary which separates earth and sky is not discernible. 
Yes, that golden line which brightens every moment as the sun sinks to the 
horizon, marks where the eye must rest: There is Thames shedding his 
floods into the main, apparently losing the individuality which is elsewhere 
perpetually renewed. Is not this indeed the scenery of a magnificent tale ? 
And hot only the scenery, but much of the material also. Much of our life 
is made of matter like this. What would this scene be to an infant? A 
coloured surface, no more extensive, and perhaps less diversified, than the 
carpet of his nursery. He would stretch out his craving hand to yon 
burnished flood as to a picture frame on the walls. He would pass over the 
moving flocks that speckle the down, as smaller than the butterflies that flit 
above the heath blossoms on which he lies. I think I can remember some- 
thing of this ; something of the confused notions of distance and proportion 
under which the world opens upon the young sense: and I do vividly 
femember the days, when, having surmounted my first ignorance and 
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learned to guide myself, 1 was yet in blindness and bondage respecting 
external things. Then I thought motion was life; for of the spreading 
influences of life 1 knew nothing. Then all things seemed rayless, bare, 
and insulated. I discerned no relation between the woodbine and the bee, 
the dawn and the upspringing lark, the stirrings of nature and man’s 
sabbath-hymn. Then the rose was trampled under foot when its fragrance 
had passed away, and the starry cope seemed like a low ceiling under which 
there was no more than room to breathe. No mystery then floated over 
the face of things. All was without form, for I dreamed not of proportion ; 
all was void, for I conceived not of purpose ; and discerned or felt nothing 
of spirit moving amidst this chaos. Let none say that the work of creation 
had no witnesses of a lower rank than the winged ones who stationed 
themselves round the abyss of space to gaze. Adam may have stepped 
forth into a formed world ; but, save him, every child of humanity has been 
beckoned by the Creator to come and behold how all things are done, and 
that all are good. 

But man understands, and therefore may be said to behold this, only long 
after the Creator’s voice has called him out of nothing. His bodily eye and 
ear are fitly framed; but the light is to him he knows not what, and he 
hears nothing of the song of the morning stars. When the second great 
period of his life is come—the opening age of mystery—he becomes sen- 
sible that the light must proceed from some source, and turns himself this 
way and that to look for it. There has till now been utter silence ; but at 
length a wandering breath of music reaches his ear, and rouses him toa 
new experience. It comes again and again, and wakens answering har- 
monies. Must he be mute? He puts forth his voice and finds an answer, 
and thenceforth knows that there may be communion with what is unseen. 
He has now begun to prepare for his entrance upon the spiritual world. 
He is like the young solitary native of a prison. He wakes up and beholds 
bright reflections on his dungeon walls; and when he has found the 
crevice by which they enter, he knows by their perpetual change that there 
is something beyond. He turns an eager ear when melody also comes; 
and his response is not the less joyful because he knows not yet that his 
deliverance is at hand.—This is but the opening of the tale ; but does it not 
stimulate to know more ? 

When the young captive comes forth into the living world, he is not left 
unguarded and untaught. The teachers appointed by his Maker—Man 
and Nature—await him at his prison door. The one seats him at the do- 
mestic board, guides him where he may witness the traffic, the strife, the 
co-operation, ever going on among his brethren; points out to him the 
sources of sympathy and the causes of contention ; unveils to him some- 
what of the machinery of society ; and, when he is harassed and alarmed 
at what he beholds, leads him to the sabbath-temple. There his spirit 1s 
soothed, but not satisfied. He hears harmony, but it is in an unknown 
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tongue. He prefers the consolations of nature, who appoints him a couch 
in her turfy vales, or brings the breezes to meet him on the mountain top, 
or casts a dewy glance upon him from the morning cloud. She calls him 
of from his obstinate questionings for a time by exercising him in the 
handiwork of her servants. She bids him fathom her wells, and mark the 
growth of her forests, and explore her echoing retreats in the deep. Thus 
occupied, he is at peace for a time, but not for long. He still asks,~-and 
the more earnestly day by day—** Why is all this, and what is its end ?”” 
He cannot discover this for himself. As he walks among his elders, he 
finds one wiser, one richer, one more powerful than another. Some are 
serene, some are troubled, some are joyous; but there seems no ultimate 
purpose in all this diversity, and he soon discerns that one lot awaits them 
all, They disappear one by one, and are seen no more. He questions 
nature concerning their fate, and conjures her to interpret to him the lan- 
guage of the sanctuary, in which alone his other guide, Man, will reply to 
his doubts, He is led to the churchyard, where man and nature meet,— 
the one to shed tears, the other to scatter flowers. He discerns a smile 
amidst those tears, and sees how the motionless chrysalis comes forth flut- 
tering on radiant wings from amidst those flowers, and a new hope unfolds 
within his breast. 

His guides had often spoken to him of one who should come to teach 
him greater things than any he had yet conceived ; and now that the prepa- 
ration is complete, this exalted teacher appears with a commission from on 
high to make all things clear. Christ comes to finish the work of prepara- 
tion for immediate communion with God. To teach him the history of 
communion, he leads the wandering pupil through the land of promise,— 
by the tents of the patriarchs, by the tabernacle in the wilderness, over the 
passage of Jordan, and through the cities of Israel up to the metropolitan 
throne of God’s anointed, and even to the threshold of the holy of holies ; 
and thence to the mountain solitudes of Galilee, and to the cave of the 
rock where the fount of immortality was first laid open to the day. To 
teach his charge the mode of communion, he leads him from beholding the 
infant reposing on his father’s bosom to listen at the portals of heaven to 
the united voices of the celestial hierarchy which sing of immortality. And 
now the most perplexing doubts of the spirit are solved. The foundling 
knows himself to be an heir, and has seen his inheritance, —remotely indeed, 
but distinctly, He sees that he is being educated and to what end, and can 
thenceforth exercise his privilege of co-operating with God.—The tale 
Passes on, but does not its interest deepen ? 

The pupil is now arrived at a new stage. He has learned much, he has 
discovered something; he must now originate. And here, alas! is the 
boundary line which our present state of social imperfection imposes as 
that beyond which the multitude may not pass. Fain would those to whom 

Providence has vouchsafed such privileges as from their nature appear 
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designed for universality, enjoy the sympathy of all their race in their own 
best pleasures. Fain would the solitary muser amid the hills believe that 
the dggellers above and around him thought as he thinks, and felt as he 
feels. But it cannot be. The more I watch what is doing in this abode 
beside me, and the more distinctly the tones of its inmates reach me, the 
more certain I am that, though blessed, it is not with the highest kind of 
blessing ; and that this Sabbath eve, so full of solemn joy to some, is to 
them only the close of a day of rest. What an abode itis! If I did not 
know it to have been prepared for the luxury of those who seek the plea- 
sures of nature in company, I should have imagined it built for the retreat 
of the philosopher. If I did not know it to be the charge of a peasant’s 
family, I should have looked for an inhabitant of a different class—for a 
world-wearied or nature-loving recluse. How its bold front springs ab- 
ruptly from the rock, while its projecting thatch is made to send the sum- 
mer rain pattering among the pebbles far below! How snugly is it shel- 
tered by the larch-plantation on either side, and its wall-flowers—is there 
any other place where they grow so abundantly >? The rock is tufted with 
them in every crevice; they spring from every ledge, and fringe every pro- 
jection. And what are the dwellers in this summer-house ; the wood- 
ranger, and his wife and babe? They look happy, but they are heedless 
of what is before their eyes. They have possessed themselves of the best 
window, as if it were their Sunday privilege to monopolize the pleasures 
which their superiors eagerly seek on every other day. But what avails 
their privileged seat to them ? ‘That man’s brow is such as should betoken 
high capabilities; yet, with this scene before him, he amuses himself with 
provoking the bayings of his mastiff. What mother, with her infant in 
her lap, can be insensible to maternal cares? Yet there is one who heeds 
not her babe, and who has no such intelligence in her wandering gaze as 
might account for the neglect. Why should not these, pupils, like the wise, 
of nature and of man, bred up like the wise in the knowledge of the gospel, 
feel the full beauty and solemnity of a scene like this? Nature has been 
ready to do her part ; the gospel can never fail; it is man who has stinted 
what he ought to have cherished, and perverted the energies which it was 
his office to controul. It is through evil social influences that the eyes of 
such as these are turned from beholding the stars when, as now, they frat 
glimmer through the twilight, and that their ears are closed to the soothing 
tones of the night winds, as they come hither from their rovings over land 
and sea. : 
It is the crime of society, also, that evils exist, compared with which this 
insensibility is virtue. In that shadowy wood below, there was done, but 
a few days since, an act whose guilt and agony made the place for the 
moment a hell. The murder of a child, for the sake of the purse he cate 
ried, is a crime whose atrocity and utter folly alike shew that society has 
neglected its duty of instructing every one that is born into it in the pur 
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and means of living. It shews, not what some tell us, that man is 
disposed to guilt from birth, but that he has energies which are all-powerful 
for good or for evil; and thus the more daring the crime, or the more 
atrocious from the slightness of its motive, the stronger is the presumption, 
that the perpetrator might have held an exalted rank in the moral hierarchy, 
if all its members had fulfilled their part. As it is, there is to the medita- 
tive, a strange mingling of hope and mourning in glancing over the human 
interests which abide within a region like that before me ;—in perceiving 
what has been done, and sighing for what might be done, for its inhabitants. 
How wide their diversity of interests and occupations! There are aristo- 
eratical assemblages in these lordly abodes, and family gatherings in the 
farms and cottages. Wearied children are slowly going homewards through 
the fields; and in the city, thousands are collected for worship within their 
own dwellings, whose lights begin to twinkle through the darkness, or in 
the churches or meeting-houses, in which the gospel is spoken of according 
to the varying conceptions of various minds, and ever appears to the atten- 
tive observer another and yet the same. Again; there is a disagree- 
ment between the apparent and the real occupation of many. ‘There are 
idlers in the churches, and worshipers who lie in apparent indolence on the 
turfy heights. There are worldlings whose souls are vexed with care 
while they speak of the day as a season of rest; and there are lovers of 
their race who find their best repose in toilsome works of charity. These 
are all pupils of man, and, to some extent, of nature; but, alas! how 
bounded has been her benignant influence ; and as for the gospel, there 
is at least one—the murderer—who knows nothing of it; and thousands 
who misconceive its objects and pervert its energies. Alas! how much 
remains to be done before the tale which my meditation has unfolded shall 
become the true history of more than a few! How long must it be before 
every man may grow wise by other means than imitation, and the mere 
reception of wisdom from his kind, and may have power to originate ! 

Itis true that all wisdom is but discovery. The sublimest dreams of the 
loftiest imagination are but the exhibition of relations which existed before. 
Yet we may speak of origination when the effort to conceive is made from 
any other impulse than the direct influence of man. 

The ranger has left off teazing his mastiff, and is employed, as I fancy he 
Was never employed before, gazing at the heavens through the large tele- 
msi which he has hitherto probably regarded merely as a machine for 
making visible the vessels on the Thames. If his own curiosity had led 
him to use it by night, as he has seen others use it by day, I should have 
classed him many degrees higher than I can now do; but he has not even 
vaned his mode of imitation. There is a friend at his elbow, wiser than 
himself, who has taught him a new application of a power with which he 
has long been familiar, and has exhibited to him a vision far more grand 
‘han the amplest meeting of the waters on which the moon has ever shone 
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down. It is a fit employment for a Sabbath eve to rouse up some fresh 
energy in a torpid mind, to lay open a new page of nature’s radiant book. 
I well remember the emotions attendant on sucha vision. I rem mber 
the first full view of a resplendent planet insulated in the purple depths, | 
remember the new perceptions, the palpable roundness, the peculiar silvery 
light, its evident but invisible suspension in space, and the effects of motion 
in perdurable silence. I remember the breathless emotions springing 
from the blending of old and new conceptions. I know nothing analogous 
to it buf the discovery in solitude of a new truth: and the effect of both js 
alike thrilling to the spirit which discerns equally through the mental and 
the corporeal eye. How resplendent is the palpable reality of a mighty 
principle with which other principles, and systems of principles, are con- 
nected in an unquestionable but as yet undiscerned union! How stupen- 
dous is the conception that a new region of life is thus won out of nothing; 
and how awful the work of watching its progression in the vast circle of 
which the Creator himself constitutes the unity! It is my hope to be per- 
mitted, in the days of my immortality, to overtake the planets at will: and 
while thrilled with the perception of the perfect fitness of their frame, to 
look back on worlds in the process of formation. But more vivid is my 
expectation that I shall pass hither and thither in the spiritual universe, 
empowered to apprehend truth after truth ; and, on the way, .to discern 
from afar how the elements of the moral creation are gathered together, 
and organized and vivified by creative power, as they are sent forth on their 
everlasting way. 

Would that these analogous enjoyments might be speedily the portion of 
all, so that the eye which is made for seeing, and the mind for compre- 
hending, should be so directed as that the spirit should be illuminated by 
both! This time must come. Day by day the life of the spirit is matured, 
as the years of man’s mortality pass away, and as a heart-stirring tale pro- 
ceeds to its climax. When the mind has strength to pursue its own dis- 
coveries, high revelations come more frequently and familiarly, before 
which its ancient ignorance stands abashed, while its new-born innocent 
impulses exult. Prayer becomes the equable exercise of all its faculties, 
holiness the habit of the spirit, and beneficence of the life. His immor- 
tality is then the primary attribute of the man. Upon it all his designs a 
based ; from it all his actions proceed; by it his inward and outward being 
are alike sanctified. Then his death becomes important, chiefly with : 
reference to others; for the most essential part of his transit to eternity ® 
already made. Not only is the necessary preparation completed, but 1s 
high purposes are already anticipated. He has entered on a purely spits 
tual life, and though he yet wears a human form, and appears among 
common men as one of them, he has powers which they must wait to “pm 
and will undergo little change but in his visible form, when he enters ™ 
the cloud which waits to receive him out of their sight. 
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Are there such on the earth, and where? I know not if there be; but 
I know that there might be. I know that it is no dream which has en- 
tranced my sense: it is a vision, and not a dream. It is a vision of that 
which shall be done, if, indeed, it be not at this moment fulfilled in some 
bright region of some Christian land. It is the winding up of that tale 
which the years of our life unfold. These are the messengers of God, 
commissioned thus to speak to such as will hear. One by one they ap- 
proach to take up the narrative, and leave no pause. When their circle is 
completed, their swelling chorus of thanksgiving on man’s behalf visits and 
cheers the contemplative spirit that keeps watch beside the sepulchre. 

I will rejoice, therefore, not only in the holy repose of this star-lt plain, 
but in the destiny of those who are watching or slumbering in its dwellings, 
There may yet be presences in yonder wood which may sanctify it from 
the defilements of murder. The time may come when an infant may 
sleep at midnight in its shades as securely as the cushat in its native tree. 
The time may come when the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
may prize the Sabbath repose of the body, chiefly because it aids the acti- 
vity of the mind. Let me trust that even now the tumults of passion have 
been stilled, the intrusion of low cares forbidden, as the silent night de- 
scended upon every threshold ; that there are no stirrings but those of piety, 
and love,—of the wakeful spirit that prolongs its Sabbath devotions, or of 
the mother above the pillow of her child. 





THE PASTORS OF GENEVA AND M. GAUSSEN.* 


WE have here an account of a dispute between the Company of Pastors 
at Geneva and one of their own body on a point of ecclesiastical discipline, 
the question being simply whether the said member ought, or ought not, to 
teach the catechism prescribed by the church to which he belongs. Such is 
the question discussed in these pages; and many of our readers will doubtless 
ask, what can be the use of discussing it also in the pages of the Monthly 
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* Exposé Historique des Discussions, élevées entre la Compagnie des Pasteurs 
de Gendve et Monsieur Gaussen |’ un de ses membres, A l'occasion d’ un point de 
discipline ecclésiastique, addressé par la Compagnie a1’ Eglise de Geneve, et ac- 
Compagnué des pieces justificatives. Geneve et Paris chez Cherbulier, 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 160, 

Au Account of the Discussions which have taken place between the Company of 
Pastors at Geneva and Monsieur Gaussen, one of its Members, ou a point of Eccle- 
siastical Discipline ; addressed by the Company to the Church of Geneva, and 
‘ccompanied by the necessary Official Documents. 
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Repository ? What have we to do with the isolated, and almost personal, 
disputes of an inconsiderable church, at the distance of some six or seven 
hundred miles from our own country? Or again, what are we to think of 
the wisdom of the Venerable Company itself, in putting forth to the world 
a statement of matters, which are of no general or public interest > To 
answer the last question first, it appears from the work before us, that the 
Company of Pastors, having brought to a termination their proceedings in 
the case of M. Gaussen, had wisely determined to let the matter drop, 
hoping that the member whom they had felt themselves compelled to re- 
prove, would exercise the same moderation in return. In this hope, 
however, they were disappointed. Instead of allowing the affair to pass 
into oblivion, M. Gaussen appears to have circulated, and even sent to the 
press, copies of the letters which had passed ; and the facts of the case 
were also noticed in various public journals, both in Switzerland and in 
other countries, with so much of misrepresentation, and in a spirit so hos- 
tile to the Company, that this body had at last no alternative left but that of 
laying the whole before the eye of the public. This unfortunate affair has 
thus become matter of history ; and as such we feel ourselves bound to 
notice it, since it relates toa church, which, though small in extent, is 
mighty in power, and which both has exercised, and will continue to 
exercise, a very considerable influence over the religion of Western Europe. 
In order to render the origin of these discussions intelligible to an 
English reader, it is necessary to explain a custom which prevails in the 
Church of Geneva. Once a year the Venerable Company addresses to 
each of its members a kind of admonition, called a grabeau. The pastor 
who is grabelé goes out of the room, and each of his colleagues gives his 
opinion of him, whether for good or bad; after which he is readmitted, 
and the Moderator sums up what has been said in his absence. It will 
easily be conceived that this custom is now little more than a form, there 
being few sinners of such magnitude as not easily to escape through the 
meshes of this antiquated net. M. Gaussen, however, was not so fortunate. 
Having, in the sittings of September, 1830, gone out, when it came to his 
turn to be grabelé, it was stated in his absence that he did not teach the 
catechism, and that this had given much uneasiness to some of his pa- 
rishioners. Being interrogated as tothe fact, he allowed that it was as It 
had been stated ; and being further called upon to explain the method of 
instruction which he had adopted, as well as the reasons which had induced 
him to infringe the established regulation without first asking permtssion of 
the Company, or even making any communication to them on the subject, 
he replied that he certainly had, for the last two years, discontinued the 
use of the catechism in the different courses of instruction which he gave 
to the children of his parish; and that, as for his reasons, the catechism 
adopted by the Company was faulty in its doctrines, faulty in its plan, and 
in every respect inferior to the method of direct instruction by the Bible 
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ovly; that he had accordingly substituted a system of daily instruction, 
which consisted in dictating to his pupils a series of questions, the answers 
to which were texts from the Bible, without any admixture of human lan- 
guage ; that this plan, purely scriptural, produced the happiest results ; 
and finally, that, if he had not consulted the Company on this innovation, 
it was because he was doing only what other pastors had done before him, 
and what was done every Sunday by those who filled the office of catechists 
inthe town, P, 12. 

After making this statement M. Gaussen retired ; but not before he had 
heard the correctness of his two last assertions called in question. To say 
nothing of the slight analogy which exists between the catechists of the 
town and the pastors of the country, it was affirmed that one of the pastors, 
to whose case he was supposed to have alluded, had prayed the Company 
to allow him to make use of a catechism of his own, which permission had 
been granted him only for a year, and as an experiment ; and that another 
pastor, who had entertained a similar project, had given it up, on the 
remonstrance of a brother clergyman. When M. Gaussen had again re- 
tired, the Company deliberated on the facts which had just come to their 
knowledge, and passed resolutions to the effect, that the catechism ought 
certainly to be used in the religious instruction of the young, that the 
infringement of this rule was not to be tolerated, and consequently that the 
pastor of Satigny should be enjoined to conform to it, though he was at the 
same time at liberty to make any proposal he might think fit, as to the 
religious instruction of the young, and the use of the catechism in particular. 
This decision was agreed upon unanimously, in a meeting at which many 
frends of M. Gaussen, and advocates, like him, of orthodoxy, were present ; 
and the Moderator, who communicated it to him, observed that, if he had 
regularly attended the meetings of the Company during the last three years, 
be might have known that the revision of the catechism was at that time an 
object of their attention, and he added that the committee which was sitting 
would be very glad to receive any observations he might have to make 
upon it. M. Gaussen was beginning to reply, but, upon a hint from the 
Moderator that his observations would be more in place at another time, 
he announced his intention of sending his answer in writing. This answer 
was long in coming, but it came at length, at least the first part of it; and 
We proceed to make our readers acquainted with the contents. 

In the beginning of his letter M. Gaussen recapitulates and enlarges 
upon the reasons which he had given personally before the Company for 
discontinuing the use of the catechism. These reasons, although involving 
considerations which, we allow, must necessarily have their weight with 
every honest and conscientious pastor, do yet appear to us to be quite 
beside the question—which is, not whether certain doctrines, by M, Gaus- 
- €steemed fundamental, are or are not contained in the catechism pre- 
“bed; not whether the catechism itself be in its form and method adapted 
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to the simple capacities of village children; nor yet whether the Bible be 
not a better text-book than any manual of religious instruction that was 
ever penned ; but solely whether M. Gaussen, having once enrolled himself 
in the retinue of a church which prescribed a certain catechism to be 
taught, ought to adhere to his agreement. He speaks of the word of God 
as a fount of wisdom and of virtue; and he then goes on to say, (which is 
much more to the purpose than any thing that he had said before,) “ Am 
I bound by any engagement to teach any thing else than the word of God?” 
P. 30. To this question, thus categorically proposed, we answer as une- 
quivocally, ** Yes! certainly you are; the church, of which you swore 
yourself a member, and to the regulations of which you promised obedience, 
when you entered into the ministry, does wish you to teach something else 
than the word of God; it prescribes to you a catechism, of which it expects 
all its pastors to make use, and of the abstract excellence of which, itself 
as a body is the only judge. When you entered into holy orders you 
knew that it was the custom of the church to which you were attaching 
yourself, to use a catechism, and that it admitted of none being used besides 
that which was sanctioned by itself. Why, then, if you felt the objection 
at that time, did you ever bring yourself under an obligation which you 
knew that you must violate if you followed up your principles? Or, if 
these scruples came over you ata later period, why not retire at once, and 
in good humour, from a church, the ordinances of which you could not 
approve ?’’ M. Gaussen asks, pp. 34, &c., whether a pastor should be 
compelled to make use of a book, the doctrines of which he does not ap- 
prove ; and he declares that in the detail of ecclesiastical disci line he shall 
ever be ready to succumb to the Company, but that when doctrine is con- 
cerned, he can follow no other guide than his conscience and his God. 
But we will take leave to remind him, that he “ wrote slave’? when he 
entered the bosom of the church as one of its accredited ministers, and that, 
whether it be a mere matter of detail, or a high point of doctrine, the obli- 
gation to submit to the orders of the majority of the body to which he 
belongs is equally strong. Whether, as a question of moral expediency, 
it was advisable that he should “ write slave,” is not now the question ; 
having written it, the obligation which it implies remains in force so long 
as he continues to be an ostensible member of the body to which he attached 
himself; and to cry out, as he does, p. 36, ‘ I have no other master than 
my conscience and my God,” is to assume the airs of a freeman, while he 
wears the livery of a slave, and to claim the rights of independence when 
he has long ago signed them absolutely away. See also pp. 87, 140. it 
In p. 39, M. Gaussen maintains, that though a minister may be of opinion 
that there are many abuses in his church, and that it is not governed as It 
ought to be, he should nevertheless remain in it, so long as he can freely 
proclaim the counsel of God. But where will M. Gaussen point out to ¥8 
an established church in which a pastor can thus freely proclaim the 
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counsel of God 2? Where will he point out to us a church in which, if one 
of its clergy ventures to preach a doctrine at variance with that of the ma- 
jority, he will not very soon be experimentally convinced that his vaunted 
freedom was nothing more than a shadow? ‘The very name, in short, of 
an established church precludes the idea of freedom ; and our only subject 
of astonishment is, that any man of good understanding should so far mis- 
take its nature as to look in it for that which he will never find. To this 


point M. Gaussen again reverts in p. 61, where he says, that neither a mere 


hearer nor a minister ought, without very strong reasons, to separate 
himself from a church whose confessions of faith are in unison with the 
word of God, and in the bosom of which a free profession of the whole 
truth may be made ; and he adds, that it is only when laws, or when 
men, put a restraint on conscience, that such a separation ought to be made. 
Bat here again we would ask, “‘ Where is the established church in which 
ho such restraint as this is imposed ?”’ We believe that none such can be 
found. 

In p. 44, M. Gaussen argues in a much more manly style, that since the 
Church of Geneva is a national and a Presbyterian church, every one ought 
to submit to its acknowledged laws so long as he is a member of it, but that 
he is at liberty to leave whenever he feels his conscience restrained either 
by its relations with the civil government, or by its formularies of faith. 
The question then occurs, ‘ What are the acknowledged laws and institu 
tions of the Genevan Church >”? With a view to solve this question, M. 
Gaussen quotes an ordinance of the state, which declares that, ‘in order to 
avoid all danger, and that he who is received into the ministry may not hold 
any false doctrine, he is required to profess that of the holy prophets and 
apostles, as it is contained in the books of the Old and the New Testament, 
of which doctrine we have a summary in our catechism.”” The catechism, 
therefore, he sets up as expressing the creed of his national church; and 
while he allows that it may be altered with the consent of the great and the 
small council of the city, he complains that changes have been silently and 
gradually introduced into it by the authority of the clergy alone, The 
validity of this charge we shall afterwards examine. We pass on to the 
latter part of his second letter, in which he complains, p. 58, that the 
Company should be so strict with him in regard to the ¢atechism, and yet 
80 lax in the terms of admission to holy orders ; but is it not implied, we 
would ask, if not expressed, when a man enters into holy orders, that he 
engages to teach the catechism of his church, and, if so, that the Company 
have the right of enforcing the use of it? He then again discusses the 
Propriety of dissent, and expresses his astonishment that any of his col- 
leagues should expect him to give up his living, and retire from the Esta- 
blished Church of his country. He repeats his protest against the exclusion 


of certain doctrines from the catechism, as well as his declaration that he 
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cannot any longer make use of it, and concludes with professing his candour 
and integrity, and his confidence in God. 

After this letter had been read in the meeting of the Venerable Company, 
they appointed a committee of five to examine it with care, and to suggest 
the steps which it would be advisable to take. Into the detail of their 
Report we have not space to enter ; suffice it to notice some of the prin- 
cipal points. They admit, then, frankly, that considerable changes have 
from time to time been made in the catechism, but they do not admit that 
these changes were all made by the sole authority of the clergy, or that they 
had not the implied, if not the express, sanction of the government. They 
produce, p. 73, a very remarkable declaration on the part of the Venerable 
Company, when, in the year 1725, they confirmed the ordinance quoted 
by M. Gaussen, which says that the catechism contains a summary of the 
Christian doctrine: the reasons of their decree, which was approved by 
the Council, contains this sentence—‘ That if the profession required from 
the pastors, mentions the catechism, it is not that it would place it ona 
level with the Scriptures, nor bind us to follow it in every respect, but 
merely to signify that we find in it the sum and substance of the Christian 
doctrine.” * From this,’ say the Committee, “ we may fairly conclude, 
that the pastors of 1725 by no means meant to make the catechism of Calvin 
a profession of faith, a rule, a flag, to mark out the Church of Geneva, but 
that they regarded it only as a convenient text-book, as a summary, which 
they were not bound to follow throughout.” They then go inio the history 
of the changes which had been introduced. They shew that every vestige 
of Calvin’s catechism had at length been struck out, and that the sale and 
distribution of the two catechisms which were proposed by the Company 

in the year 1788, had received the distinct sanction of the Council, which 
expressed to that venerable body their satisfaction and gratitude for the 
zeal which it had shewn in what related to the public instruction, P. 76. 
They affirm, that if the authorization of the French government, under 
whose dominion they then were, was not sought for the amended edition 
of the catechism, which was prepared by a committee of pastors in 1310, 
it was only to avoid the delay which would probably attend such an appli- 
cation; that no obstacles were opposed by the civil authorities to the print- 
ing of this amended edition, nor yet any remonstrance made against it 
from any quarter; and that repeated reprints, with alterations, were issued 
without any one lodging a complaint. In 1791, an edict was passed, 
ordering a revision of the ecclesiastical ordinances; and it contained this 
remarkable sentence, “ Till the said revision shall have been made and 
sanctioned by the sovereign Council, the ecclesiastical ordinances actually 
in force shall continue to be observed and executed in their full extent, 
with the exception, nevertheless, of those points in which contrary usages 
have been tntroduced—in respect of which the said usages shall continue 
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to be observed.” P. 83, note. It is added, that in 1791, custom had 
completely given up the catechism of Calvin, and sanctioned that of 1788, 
and that as this law was the dast which had been passed relative to this 
subject, it might alone suffice as an answer to all M. Gaussen's reasonings. 

We shall not follow the committee into the third head of their Report, 
entitled “ Argumens tirés des Resultats,’’ for we regard the actual merits 
of the manual itself to be very much beside the question. We shall notice 
only the conclusion, which is to the effect, that it is absolutely necessary to 
maintain the authority of their body, which could only be done by adopting 
such resolutions as the following: Ist, That the authorized catechism must be 
used by the children in the parish of Satigny, both in the schools and in the 
catechetical exercises in the church. 2d, That M. Gaussen is, at the same 
time, invited to submit to the Venerable Company any proposals or obser- 
vations which he may have to make, either on the existing catechism or on 
the means of improving the religious education of youth. 3d, That M. 
Gaussen must withdraw his letters. P. 97. 

These resolutions were adopted by a large majority; but before we 
notice any further proceedings, we must mention that M, Gaussen, wishing 
to correct an inaccurate statement of the affair, which had appeared in one 
of the newspapers, writes a letter to his parishioners, giving his own version 
of it—upon which ninety members of his flock address a letter to the Com- 
pany, expressing their ardent attachment to their pastor, and their deep 
concern at the chance of being deprived of him. 

On the 6th of November, the secretary to the special committee commu- 
nicated to M. Gaussen the determination to which the Company had come 
respecting him; and, on the 12th, he sent in his answer, in which, after 
saying that he had at length discovered, what he professes that he had not 
before understood, namely, that the Company did not intend to restrict him 
in his instructions to the use of the catechism, but that they only required 
it to be repeated by the children, both at school and at church, he states his 
willingness again to introduce the obnoxious book as a manual of instruc- 
tion, He even gives thanks to God for putting so amicable a termination 
to the dispute; but he at the same time positively refuses to withdraw his 
letters. With this the offended dignity of the Company was not satisfied ; 
and they made another communication to him, to the effect that they re- 
garded the three articles of their decree as forming a whole, and that they 
could not accept a partial submission. To this M. Gaussen replied, natu- 
rally enough, that the withdrawing of his letters would be regarded by the 
world as a retractation of his principles, and that he must persist in his 
refusal, Unwilling to proceed to extremities, the Company gave him the 
©pportunity of reconsidering his answer ; they added to their committee a 
particular friend of his; and it was not till after they had waited with 
patience, and tried in vain the influence of private friendship as well as of 
public authority,- that they considered his determination as final, and pro- 
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ceeded to act upon it. But how were they to act? To remove this rebel. 
lious brother from his situation would have been harsh; to suspend him 
would have been inconvenient ; they, therefore, very wisely determined to 
censure him, and to forbid him his usual place in their deliberative council 
for the space of one year. P. 151. 

Such is the history of this unfortunate dispute. While we see here an 
illustration of the evil of establishments, even in their best and most inof- 
fensive form ; while we rejoice in our Christian liberty, and congratulate 
ourselves that in prosecuting our schemes for the advancement of what we 
deem to be true religion, ‘‘ none are permitted to rise up and make us 
afraid,’’ we certainly do think that the pastors of Geneva could not, con- 
sistently with what they owed to themselves, have acted very differently 
from what they did. Had they required M. Gaussen to apologize for the 
disrespectful language he had used, instead of withdrawing his letters, they 
would have been more likely to succeed in their immediate object, and 
would perhaps have avoided a refusal which they might have foreseen. 
But we are not surprised that they required what they did; and we 
are clearly of opinion, not only that they were justified in all the steps 
which they took, but that their taking those or similar steps was the 
only way in which they could assert their own rights, and maintain 
their abused authority. If the discipline of their church was to be kept 
up, punishment was to be inflicted on one who obstinately refused to sub- 
mit ; and had they been less decided in the notice they took of the offence 
which had been committed, they might have seen their privileges disputed, 
and their authority set at naught, in a manner still more flagrant. We 
must also say, that throughout this whole proceeding, the Venerable Com- 
pany displayed a degree of candour and of temper, of charity and fore 
bearance, which are deserving of all praise, and which their refractory 
member would have done well to imitate. But M. Gaussen does not seem 
to approve of conciliatory measures. Though he was left very much at 
liberty to pursue his own methods of instruction, provided only that the 
catechism was repeated, and though he appears, from his letter of November 
12th, to be satisfied with this permission, yet it is a matter of notoriety 
that he has since hired a room for a Sunday evening service at Geneva, 
and that he is taking measures which clearly indicate that he contemplates 
the formation, not of a dissenting church, but of a new one in the bosom 
of that which is already established in his own city and canton. What 
may be bis success, remains still to be seen. In the mean time, we trust 
that late events will only have served to stimulate the clergy of Geneva vd 
proceed more vigorously in the correction of those abuses by which their 
religious institutions are disfigured, If they have laws which fetter free 
inquiry and discussion, let these be rescinded without mercy, and without 
delay. If their catechism be confessedly faulty, let it be speedily revised. 
if the Scriptures be read, and the hymns sung in their churches, 0 a style 
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which would disgrace a schoolboy or a ballad-singer, let these abuses, too, 
be corrected forthwith. Let them manifest, in all their proceedings, a spirit 
of promptness and activity, of fearlessness and superiority to prejudice, 
and then we shall see less reason than we do now to regret that some 
of the noblest geniuses that ever adorned the sacred profession, should be 
confined within the pale of an established church, instead of exulting in 
the free range, and inhaling the invigorating atmosphere, of religious 
liberty. 





ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL NAR- 
RATIVES. 


(Continued from p, 457.) 


WE now resume our chronological arrangement of our Lord’s Ministry, 
with the third of those parts into which (p. 454) we divide our Monotes- 
saron.* 

Part III. 


Transactions connected with the Feast of Tabernacles: about which time, 
probably, the Baptist was imprisoned. 


This part of our Lord’s Ministry is recorded exclusively by the Apostle 
John ; and his account of it forms a remarkable portion of his Gospel. 
With the exception of ch. vii. 1, it occupies the whole of the viith and fol- 
lowing chapters, to the 21st verse of the xth,—the preceding part of which 
chapter should not have been separated from the ixth. The vivid and 
indeed graphic narration which the Evangelist has given of the leading 
occurrences at the Tabernacles, indicates the pen of an eye-witness, and 
gives us a strong impression of the importance of them in the history of 
our Lord’s conduct towards the Jews. Considering that all the Jews of 
Palestine were under a general obligation to attend this Festival—as well 
as the Passover and the Pentecost—it is an inadmissible supposition that the 
transactions recorded by St. John could have occurred after the call of 
Matthew, without that Evangelist giving some account of them, or at least 
referring to them as having actually taken place: and as none of the first 
three Evangelists have made any allusion to them, and the train of their 
narrations does not supply any suitable position for the occurrence of them 
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* We must beg the reader to make the following corrections in our last ar ticle. 
In the middle of p. 450, read (ch. viii. 18—ix. 26) ; and in line 12 from the bot- 
tom, know for knew. In p. 451, read ch, i. 16—ii. 22, and ch. iv. 35—v. 43. And 
at the end of the note in p. 453, read, ‘as it must have been, if on the same day,” 
(that is, if delivered; on the same day,) ‘‘ with the miracle at Peter's hoasre,”’ 


The accidental omission of the ff destroys the sense. 
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after the commencement of our Lord’s public preaching in Galilee, there 
is full and adequate reason to conclude that they occurred before that period 
—in other words, about the time of the Baptist’s being imprisoned by Herod, 
For more detail as to the reasons of this opinion, and the consideration of the 
objections against it, (arising particularly from the position of the miracle 
of the Five Thousand in St. John’s Gospel,) we must refer the reader to 
our former articles, especially to pp. 171—173, 305—307. And for the 
causes of his long-continued retirement in Galilee, and comparative privacy, 
we request him to consult p. 457. 

When the Feast of Tabernacles was approaching, the brethren (or cou- 
sins) of Christ, of adercos avre, who had not yet become convinced of his 
claims, urged him to go into Judea, and shew himself to the world. This, 
however, our Lord might have thought likely, in the circumstances of the case, 
to lead to tumult, and perhaps afford a reasonable pretext for the charge of 
sedition against the Roman government ; and he expressed his purpose of 
not going up to the Feast.* When, however, the crowds had disappeared, 
and he saw that the roads were become solitary, and that there ceased to be 
any fear of interrupting the progress of his doctrine, by exciting the worldly 
expectations of a misguided populace, or of involving them in ruin and in 
guilt, he determined again to try if he could save the Jews from impending 
ruin. About the middle of the Feast he entered the temple and tanght 
publicly. The Rulers sent officers to seize him; but they were confounded 
by the authority with which he taught, and returned with their commission 
unperformed. He still continued his public discourses; but his declara- 
tions excited the rage of the Jews ; and they endeavoured to take away his 
life. He escaped, however, from them ; and, as he went away from the 
Temple, he gave sight to a man who had been born blind -—a miracle 
which was investigated with the utmost strictness, by our Lord’s bitter 
enemies. After this he delivered his discourse respecting the Good Shep- 
herd, which concludes St. John’s account of the transactions at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. ; 

Having thus been openly rejected by the Jews, at three successive na 
tional festivals, and knowing that the ministry of his forerunner was finally 
closed, our Lord returned to Galilee to proclaim the near approach of the 





. ; : -" . es mw) to this 
* The common translation of John vii. 8, is “ I go not up yet (ovm@) bis 
The addition 


s? 
feast ;’’ but the most ancient reading was ovx, not—*‘ I go not up. estat 


of yet is made by Archbishop Newcome ; and not yet is the force of the does 
translation. The present reading arose probably through the alteration of oe 
early transcriber, who thought that our Lord must from the first have intended to 
go up at a later part of the Feast. oko 
+ In John ix. 2, the expression “ his disciples’? occurs. This may denote — 
of those who had already been recognized as such (see cli. i.). John and —_ 
Peter, Philip, and Nathanael: it by no means requires us to suppose that 
‘Twelve had been chosen, 
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Messiah’s kingdom, and to commence that series of wonderful miracles, 
and public teaching, which we denominate his Public Preaching in Ga- 
hilee.* 

Part IV. 
Christ's Public Preaching in Galilee, as far as the Mission of the Twelve, 
shortly before the Feast of Dedication. 


This Part occupies from the 12th verse of the ivth chapter of Matthew, 
to the end of the xth.— Immediately on returning to Galilee our Lord called 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, to be regular attendants on his ministry ; 
and on the ensuing Sabbath cured a demoniac in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, healed the mother of Peter’s wife, (see p. 493,) and wrought many 
other miracles. The next day, after retiring to a solitary spot to hold 
communion with God, he commenced his first progress through Galilee, 
that is, Galilee Inferior—a very populous district, but not larger than 
Monmouthshire. During this progress the miracles of our Lord were 
peculiarly numerous and striking ; aud the immediate effect was to draw 
round him a large concourse of those who were eagerly expecting the 
approach of the Messiah, ‘The absence of Herod, the return of the people 
from the Tabernacles, the completion of the husbandman’s labours, and 
the settled mildness of the weather, must all have contributed to promote 
the publicity of our Lord's progress; but his inestimable discourse at the 
close of it must have disappointed those who followed him from merely 
worldly motives; and embarrassed the better disposed, whose notions of 
the Messiah’s kingdom were founded on a literal interpretation of the splen- 
did predictions of their ancient prophets. After delivering the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus healed a leper: and, on entering into Capernaum, cured 
the centurion’s.servant. 

If the true reading in Luke vii. 11, is ev 79 e&ns (sc. jep¢), then our Lord 
went the next day to Nain, in the south-western part of Galilee, about 
twenty miles from Capernaum. If Luke wrote ev rw efys, in order, in the 
course of events, still, as there is no improbability in the present situation 
of the fact, our subsidiary principle (p. 453) would lead us to arrange it 
here. St. Mark informs us (ch, i. 45) that, after the cure of the leper, our 
Lord was for some time absent from Capernaum, in the more retired parts 
of the country. A few days after, in the evening, he crossed the southern 
part of the Lake. It was at this time that he stilled the storm, and, on 
landing in the region of Gadara, healed the demoniacs, and caused their 
phrensy to take possession of the herd of swine. On his return to Caper- 








* By the expression ¢ these three years,” in Luke xiii. 7, our Lord is usually 
Supposed to denote the “ three years’’ of his mivistry. If it were the fact that his 
ministry lasted three years, this reference would be natural: but it may with great 
propriety refer to the three great festivals, at each of which our Lord proposed his 


claims to the Jews at Jerusalem. 
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naum, he found many of the Pharisees and Doctors of the Law assembled 
from various parts of Palestine; and in their presence he healed a paralytic, 
who was let down from the roof into the court near the place where he was 
sitting. The same day he called Matthew to attend upon his ministry ; 
and shortly after dined at his house, where he conversed with some of the 
Pharisees, and with John’s disciples. While there, Jairus solicited his aid 
in behalf of his daughter; and on his way to the house, a poor woman was 
healed of her infirmity on touching his garment. Afier raising the daughter 
of Jairus, he returned to Matthew’s house, and restored sight to two blind 
men; and, immediately after, healed a dumb demoniac. 

Supposing the Feast of Tabernacles to have begun a little before the 
middle of September, the events already summarily related may have oc- 
curred by the latter part of October. About that time, probably, our Lord 
began a second progress through Galilee ; at the commencement of which 
he appears to have chosen the Twelve; and about a fortnight after to have 
sent them out on their mission, from near Capernaum. 


PART V. 


Occurrences between the Mission of the Twelve and the Death of. the Baptist, 
which caused the complete Return of the Twelve. 


In this part of our Lord’s Ministry, we are left much to conjecture; and 
yet, allowing the general correctness of our arrangement, there can be litile 
hesitation respecting the real course of events during the absence of the 
Twelve. After sending them forth, we learn from St. Matthew (ch. xi.) 
that our Lord departed to teach in their cities ; and soon after two of the 
disciples of the Baptist came to him, from their Master, to ask whether he 
were the promised Messiah. Immediately after St. Luke's record of this 
circumstance (ch, vii. 18—35), we find his account of our Lord’s visit to 
Simon the Pharisee, with the interesting occurrence at his house ; and for 
the same reasons as have been given in reference to the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, we place this visit immediately after the departure of 
John’s disciples. —Comparing the situation of our Lord’s reproof to the 
unbelieving cities, in St. Luke’s Gospel (ch. x. 13), where it follows the 
mission of the Seventy, with its place in Matthew’s, (ch. xi. 20,) where tt 
follows the message of the Baptist—and perceiving nothing inconsistent 
with the probable order of events—we consider the mission of the Seventy 
as following the message of the Baptist, and occurring before the upbraiding 
of the cities. It is probable that our Lord purposed to spend some time 10 
the Perea, as he actually did ; and that he sent the Seventy, two and two, 
to the various cities and places which he expected to visit.* According to 
our subsidiary principle (p. 453), we suppose that it was not long afier that 


a 





* The reader may find it convenient to refer to the observations in p. 354 
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our Lord, on being accosted by the Jewish Doctor, delivered the parable of 
the Good Samaritan ; and that he visited Martha and Mary. (Luke x. 25 
—42.) They resided, there is no room for reasonable doubt,* at Bethany, 
on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives; and as it is certain that our Lord 
was at Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedication, we presume that his visit to 
Bethany preceded his short visit at Jerusalem at that time.+ Again the 
Jews sought to kill him ; but he immediately withdrew from their jurisdic- 
tion, and went into the Perea, residing principally at Bethabara, or Bethany 
east of the Jordan. (John x. 22—42.) In that region he appears to have 
spent the whole of December, and the greater part of January ; and during 
his abode there, probably delivered several of those discourses and parables 
which are recorded by St. Luke in his Gnomology. (See pp, 382—384.) 
While there, too, we suppose that the Seventy rejoined him, after having 
executed their ministry in the Perea; either in the northern part of Herod’s 
portion, or in the southern part of that portion which belonged to Philip— 
probably in both. Some also of the Apostles rejoined him while in the 
Perea; as appears from the record of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

At the close of the January preceding his crucifixion, our Lord, knowing 
that Lazarus was dead, set out again for Bethany, near Jerusalem; and 
afier having restored his friend to life, he retired, with those of his disciples 
who had attended him, to the neighbourhood of Ephraim. (John xi, 1— 
54.) There was a town of this name about eight miles north of Jerusalem ; 
but as there was another, further north, in Samaria, out of the jurisdiction 
of the Jews, it seems most probable that it was to this our Lord retired. 

Our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem at the Dedication, his sojourn in the Perea, 
his return to the house of Martha, and his retirement at Ephraim, all took 
place, we conclude, between the occurrences recorded in the xith chapter 
of Matthew, and those in the xfith (the Walk through the Corn-field ex- 
cepted). At the period of the miracle of the Withered Hand, our Lord 
began his last abode in Galilee ; and since, from some unknown cause, 
this was associated with the Walk through the Corn-fields, St. Matthew 
begins the new portion with the narrative of the latter.t Wherever it was 





* Mr. Greswell thinks it certain that Martha aud Mary resided in Galilee: there 
appears to be no foundation for the opinion, except his own theories; and the 
varrative of St. John decidedly opposes it. 

t According to our calculation of the date of the first Passover, this visit of our 
Lord at Jerusalem must have been near the end of November. John, however, 
(ch. x. 22,) says that it was winter, xerrwy qv. The short winter of Palestine was 
about the end of December ; but at the end of November there was sometimes stormy 
Weather ; and this is all which “~eiumy necessarily implies It seems to assign the 
reason why our Lord walked in Solomon's Portico, which was on the cast side of 
the Temple court. 

On the position of this narrative, we have already offered some remarks in the 
hote in pp. 455, 456. 
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that he wrought the miracle, it excited the persecuting spirit of the Pharisees, 
who now sought, even in Galilee, to take away his life; and it may not 
unreasonably be supposed that this was in part owing to the known deter. 

mination of the Sanhedrim (John xi. 47—53) to put him to death. Our 
Lord then went to the neighbourhood of the Lake, (where he could easj] 

get into Philip's dominions,) accompanied by great numbers of those who 
needed and received his benevolent aid. At this time he delivered those 
discourses and parables which are recorded in Matt. xii. 22, xiii, 52; 
dining the same day (Luke xi. 37) at a Pharisee’s house; and, about the 
beginning of March, went into the interior of Galilee, and visited Nazareth. 
By this time the death of the Baptist must have been generally known: 
and, not improbably, it was the immediate cause of the return of those 
Apostles who had not yet rejoined our Lord. We infer that Matthew 
had previously rejoined him, from his full record of the discourses and 
parables recorded in the above portion of his Gospel. 


Part VI, 


From the Return of the Twelve, followed by the Miracle of the Five Thou- 
sand, to the termination of our Lord’s Ministry in Galilee. 


Herod returned to Galilee soon after his defeat by Aretas, the father of 
the wife whom he had divorced; which probably occurred shortly after 
John was beheaded at Macherus, on the north of the Dead Sea. Hearing 
(as it appears for the first time) of Jesus, he was very desirous to see him ; 
but our Lord knew the crafty cruelty of his disposition ; and, from this 
period, spent most of his time, till his last journey to Jerusalem, in the 
dominions of Philip, east of the Jordan, and in Galilee Superior, ata dis- 
tance from Herod’s court at Tiberias, and where he could easily fly beyond 
his jurisdiction, It appears, too, that he was constantly moving from place 
to place.* 

On the return of the Apostles, the multitudes beginning to crowd around 
him, Jesus went across the Lake, to a desert near Bethsaida in Philip's 
dominions. There he wrought the signal miracle which shewed what 
powers he had at his command, and by which he could have attained any 
of the objects of human ambition. In the succeeding night he followed his 
disciples as they were crossing the Lake, by walking on the sea ; and the 
next day delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum the discourse which 
proved to many the test of faithfulness. This is recorded by John alone in 
ch. vi. : + but Matthew and Mark have recorded another discourse, (pro- 





* The narratives of this part are in Malt. xiv. lL—xix. 1; Mark vi. 4—*. 1; 
Luke ix. 7—56; John vi. l—vii. 1. 

+ Respecting the position of this chapter, and the reasons for believing that the 
miracle of the Five Thousand was wrought near the dast Passover, the reader is 
referred to what has been stated in preceding articles, pp. 172, 305, &c. 
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badly delivered on the same or on the subsequent day,) addressed to some 
Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, to the people, and to his disciples, 
concerning eating with unwashen hands; and during the time while he 
was on the north-western coast of the Lake, he healed many sick persons 
of the district. 

It appears that after remaining a short time only in the land of Genne- 
saret, where he was only a few miles from Tiberias, he went into the neigh- 
bourhood of Tyre and Sidon, north-west of Palestine, where he healed the 
daughter of the Syro-phcenician woman. He then came to the eastern 
shore of the Lake, passing through the Decapolis, where he cured the deaf 
and dumb man, and wrought many other miracles. While still in the 
Decapolis he miraculously fed the Four Thousand. He then coasted along 
the eastern shore of the Lake, to the neighbourhood of Magdala and Dal- 
manutha, in the south-east, where some Scribes and Pharisees demanded a 
sign from him; and afterwards crossed the Lake to Bethsaida in Galilee, 
which lay between Tiberias and Capernaum; where he gave sight to the 
blind man. 

Without, as it appears, making any stay in the region west of the Lake, 
our Lord set out towards Cesarea, in Philip’s dominions, in the very north 
of Palestine. In the neighbourhood of that city, (which we have no reason 
to think that he entered,) Peter, for himself and for his fellow-apostles, ex- 
pressly avowed, for the first time, the conviction that Jesus was * the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God ;”? and our Lord immediately (and thence- 
forwards repeatedly) acquainted his Apostles with his approaching suffer- 
ings, and stated the necessity of their undergoing sufferings for his sake. 
About six days after, while in the north of Palestine,* the glorious scene of 
the Transfiguration occurred, in the presence of Peter, John, and James; 
and on returning to the rest of the Apostles, our Lord healed the epileptic 
child, He then travelled southwards through Galilee ; and on arriving at 
Capernaum, which had been his general residence during the preceding 
twelvemonth, application was made to him for the half-shekel annually 
paid by every adult Jew for the service of the Temple. After delivering to 
the Apostles some important admonitions on the duty of humility, of mu- 
tual aid in spiritual improvement, and of a forgiving disposition, he left 
Capernaum, and proceeded on his last journey towards Jerusalem. He 
first entered Samaria, purposing to go direct; but the inhabitants of the 
village which he first entered refused him a reception, because he was 
going to Jerusalem. He then appears to have passed along the confines of 





einen 


* The Transfiguration is still commonly placed on Mount Tabor, in the south of 
Galilee ; but there is nothing except an unauthorized tradition to support this opi- 
niou. Our Lord was obviously somewhere between Caesarea Philippi and Caper- 
nauin ; and had the mountain on which it occurred been one whose name was i 
familiar use, the name would most probably have been mentioned. 
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Samaria and Galilee ;* and, before he crossed into the Perea, to have 
healed the Ten Lepers. He then departed from Galilee, and came into 1) 
region beyond the Jordan, through which lay the orlinary route from 
Galilee to Jerusalem ; but it appears that our Lord had intended to avoid 
it, as keeping him in Herod’s dominions. 

At this period of the narrative, (between the rejection of our Lord in 
Samaria, and the cure of the Ten Lepers,) St. Luke introduces the Gnomo- 
logy, or Collection of Discourses, (with some connected facts,) which oc- 
cupies from ch. x. 1 to ch. xvii. 10. The materials of this Collection we 
may reasonably suppose that he principally obtained during his researches 
in the Perea, and from some of the Seventy; and for the reason already 
given, (p. 454,) it seems best to place the whole here, with the exception 
of those occurrences, the exact position of which can be determined with 
considerable probability. Such is the case with the mission and the return 


of the Seventy, with some other portions which appear in the following 
analysis. 


e 


Part VII. 


Miscellancous Discourses and Occurrences, generally referable to periods 
preceding our Lord's last Journey to Jerusalem ; but the true position 
of which cannot be precisely ascertained, 


These are all contained in Luke’s Gnomology ch. x. 1—xvii. 10 ; which 
may be divided into the following sections : 

ft *1. (Ch. x. 1—24.) The appointment, mission, and return of the Se- 
venty, including the upbraiding of the Galilean cities, and followed by our 
Lord’s thanksgiving to the Father.—This section is placed in Part V. 

¥2. (Ch. x. 25—37.) The application of the Lawyer, and the pa- 
rable of the Good Samaritan.—Placed after § 1 in Part V. 

*3. (Ch. x. 388—42.) Our Lord's visit to Martha and Mary, at the 
Feast of Dedication.—Placed after § 2 in Part V. 

4, (Ch. xi. 1—153.) Instructions to the disciples respecting prayel.— 
Some parts of this section correspond with the Sermon on the Mouat ; but 
the prayer, at least, must have been given before that discourse ;+ and, not 
improbably, in the interval of retirement (Part II.) preceding the Taber- 
nacles. 

*5. (Ch. xi. 14—26.) Cure of the Dumb Demoniac, and parts of the 
subsequent discourse—corresponding with Matt. xii, 22—30, in Part V. 


. ‘ ~ ~ ’ Pp ed 
*6. (Ch. xi, 27, 28.) A woman pronounces our Lord’s mother blessec 
—a portion peculiar to Luke, and properly connected with § 6. 





* As recorded in Luke xvii. 1I—19. See p. 382. 

t The sections with the asterisk prefixed, are transferred,to other parts. 

} This appears most readily, when we consider the prayer as it originally stood 
in St. Luke (xi, 2—4) : see p. 37 of this volume, or Griesbach. 
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*7, (Ch. xi. 29—36.) Reproof of those who were secking a sign—cor- 
responding with Matt. xii. 28—36, in Part V. 

*8, (Ch, xi. 37—54.) Christ, at a Pharisee’s table, denounces the Pha- 
risees and Lawyers.—If (as appears probable from ver. 37) this visit suc- 
ceeded the discourse in § 6—8, it must be referred to Part V., and placed 
after Matt. xu. 50. 

9, (Ch, xu.) A record of discourses and sayings, some of which corre- 
spond with those recorded by Matthew, in our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and in his Instructions to the Apostles, but all of which might have 
been delivered together, In this case they are best referred to Part VIII. 

10. (Ch, xiii, 1—9.) Respecting the Galileans slain by Herod, and 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree.—This section would be well connected with 
the foregoing ; and referred to the period of the last journey (Part VIII), 
while our Lord was passing through the Perea. 

11. (Ch, xiii, 1O—17.) Cure of the Infirm Woman on the Sabbath. 
This mighthave occurred during eur Lord’s sojourn in the Perea (Part V.) 
after the Dedication ; or possibly on the sabbath before our Lord reached 
Bethany, just before the last Passover. If this last position were the true 
one, it accounts for its present place in St. Luke’s Gospel. 

12, (Ch. xiii, 18——21.) Parables of the Mustard-Seed and the Leaven.— 
Recorded by Matthew in ch. xiii. ; but may have been delivered again, on 
the last journey, in the Perea. 

*13. (Ch. xiii, 22—30.) Reply to the inquiry, “ Are there few that 
shall be saved ?””—This was on a journey to Jerusalem ; and suits well the 
last journey. Indeed, the next section requires this position. 

*14, (Ch. xiii, 31—35.) Christ’s reply, when told that Herod purposed 
to kill him ; obviously on the last journey. 

15. (Ch. xiv. 1—24.) Miracle and Discourses at the house of a chief 
Pharisee.—This section may be referred to Part V., and not improbably to 
the period of our Lord’s sojourn in the Perea. 

15, (Ch. xiv. 25 ~35.) Discourse on counting the Cost.—-Not impro- 
bably delivered in the Perea (Part V.) about the time when Aretas was pre- 
paring to attack Herod. 

16. (Ch. xv.) Parables encouraging repentance.—This section may well 
be referred to Part V. during the absence of the Twelve ; and be placed 
either before our Lord left Galilee to go to the Feast of Dedication, and 
previous to the mission of the Seventy ; or, while he was in the Perea, 
before the resurrection of Lazarus. It forms a part of the peculiar records 
of the Seventy ; which, indeed, is the case with nearly the whole of Luke's 
Gnomology, 

17. (Ch. xvi.) A connected record, containing the parable of the Unjust 
i and that of the Rich Man and Lazarus.—This may be arranged 
with § 16, 
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18. (Ch. xvii. 1—10.) Miscellaneous instructions to the disciples, — 
This section may well be referred to Part VIII. on the last journey. 

On the whole, it appears from this analysis that there is no difficulty in 
finding suitable positions for all the parts of Luke’s Gnomology ; and that 
some sections are now so obviously referable to specific positions, that they 
should be arranged accordingly : nevertheless, that where they may be 
justly referred to one of two or more situations, it is best to leave where 
they are those which the train of events does not appropriate, pretty de- 
cidedly, to some specitic one; and since those sections which may best be 
referred to the last journey, cannot well be placed in the narrative, without 
interrupting the train of events as recorded by Matthew, Mark, and even 
Luke himself, and since the position of the Gnomology, in this arrange- 
ment, as well as in St. Luke’s Gospel, brings these sections into close rela- 
tion with the events of the last journey—they also may well be left where 
St. Luke has left them. 

Agreeably to these views, all the foregoing sections, except those marked 
with an asterisk, may be jeft in Part VII. The rest seem best transferred 
io the respective Parts. 


[To be concluded next month.] 





THE QUESTION, WHY DOES A UNITARIAN TAKE THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER? BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 


Were [I to ask you, my Unitarian friends, why you meet around this 
table and partake of the memorials of the death of Jesus, you would, amid 
the many reasons that crowd upon your minds, find your love of the Saviour 
the predominant feeling. Regard for the express command he gave that 
his followers should eat and drink in remembrance of him, would bave 
weight with you. A desire would be recognized in your heart to be ‘asso- 
ciated, by the commemoration of your Lord's death, with the long line of 
Christian worthies who stretch up from the present day to the very supper 
where Christ presided, and will go forward, adorned with many a bright 
link, and pervaded by the holy influence of Christian and brotherly love, 
even into eternity. An honourable wish also actuates you to add your tes- 
timony, however humble, to the divine origin of the Saviour’s mission, (0 
declare unostentatiously, yet not without effect, your assured conviction 
that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world; that the Pas 
ther’s grace originated the scheme of man’s redemption, which the Saviour s 
love completed ; that amidst the decay and decline of all human things, 
there is one rock on which the soul may rest; and that while the hopes of 
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reason perish in the very hour when they are most needed, the hope of the 
gospel is sure and steadfast, disappointing not, but growing stronger and 
brighter with every increasing year of the Christian’s life. 

Who, moreover, that has experienced the peace of mind which scenes 
like this occasion, does not long for their renewal ? How sweet the enjoy- 
ment of them! in recollection how grateful and soothing! and from the 
anticipation the soul derives nutriment no less pleasant than beneficial. Yes, 
to this feast of benign affections, where the mind, the heart, and the soul, 
are at once exercised, refreshed, and nourished, where every angry passion 
is lulled to rest, where the stillness and peace of heaven are in some mea- 
sure anticipated, and over which the spirit of the Saviour—a spirit of love, 
and piety, and affection, broods ; to this feast of joy and peace in a holy 
mind, who of you wishes not to come, that he may encourage the growth of 
the various Christian graces, stir up his mind to the full discharge of duty, 
repress and subdue what is wrong, supply what is defective, confirm and 
hallow what is good, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
uished unto every good work ! 

But if I may interpret your feelings by my own, none of these considera- 
tions, nor all of them together, affect you so strongly as your attachment to 
the Saviour. Were you asked why you surround the table of the Lord, the 
answer would be prompt upon the tongue —‘ because I love him.’? Sweet 
tome, would you add, is the remembrance of Jesus. For was he not divinely 
great and good? Had he not compassion for the wretched and mercy for 
the sinful, and a kind look and an outstretched hand for the returning pro- 
digal >, Where can I find instructions which, like his, inform the mind and 
win the heart? And in his words I recognize God’s grace and wisdom. 
To whom shall I go but unto him? for he has the words of eternal life. 
Mercy do I need, and in Jesus I find at once mercy offered and mercy ex- 
hibited. I seek the way to God and Heaven, and Jesus is the way, the 
truth, and the life. I would not willingly perish and become insensible to 
the beauties of my Creator’s works and the thrill of pure affection ; and 
Jesus assures me, if I believe in him, though I die, yet shall I live, and in- 
habit the mansions where the sons of God shall for ever dwell together in 
pious and delightful intercourse. For the divine excellences of his charac- 
ter, for the bright and pure example he has left, for the invaluable dis- 
closures which he made, for his dying that I might live, for his suffering 
that I might rejoice, for his redeeming me from the thraldom of sin, from 
the apprehension of coming judgment and the fear of death, for the bright 
hopes he has kindled, the free pardon he has communicated, the durable 
joys that he gives in time, and the everlasting bliss he promises in eternity— 
for these things I love the Saviour. He was the chosen servant of God ; he 
was the well-beloved Son of God ; he was the wisdom, power, and image 
of God ; he was intimately allied with God ; he was constantly approved 
of God ; he Was pre-cminently honoured of God ; raised by God from the 
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dead, received up into glory, seated at God’s right hand, made judge of 
quick and dead, and is destined to come a second time to award to every 
man according to the things done in the body ; and therefore I feel it a 
high privilege to love him, and am conscious of a devout reverence min- 
gling with my affection, rendering it at once more pure, grateful, and influ. 
ential. But vainly do I attempt to tell you of the reasons why Jesus is pre- 
cious tome. To do so fully, I must unfold my heart before you; I must 
penetrate into its most secret workings; I should have to call up all that I 
have felt in perusing the narratives of his life and death, in dwelling on his 
holy and lovely character; I should have to go through the history of my 
Christian life, and set before you the instances, all but numberless, in which 
the Gospel of Jesus has given me aid and strength and comfort—has led 
me from sin to holiness—from the world to God—from earth to heaven; 
has refined my affections while it deepened them, has enlarged and ex- 
panded my mind. And if now the tenour of my days is peaceful and 
serene; if I have hope towards God; if asweet consciousness of his favour 
pervades my soul, proving a constant source of pleasant thoughts and plea- 
sant images; if I look on my family with comfort, perhaps delight ; if | 
can anticipate the time when this mortal shall be clothed upon with immor- 
tality, and all those who have aided and blessed me on the journey of life 
be as full of happiness as the large capacity of the undying spit will 
admit ; to whom, under God, do I owe all these blessings—blessings truly 
priceless, blessings which make out of the creation of nature a new crea- 
tion, blessings which double all the good of life and lessen all its ills—to 
whom but to Jesus am I indebted? And therefore I love him with re- 
verential fervour, and therefore it is pleasant to me to muse on his charac- 
ter and deeds, to honour him in my affections, that by a humble imitation 
I may honour him in my life. For this cause I eat and drink in remem- 
brance of him, and pray to his Father and my Father, to bis God and my 
God, that the perishing memorials of his love may, by the divine blessing, 
prove that food which cometh down from heaven to be the life of the soul. 
True it is I do not believe that he was God the Son ; but I do hold, what the 
Scriptures teach, that he was the Son of God. I do not believe that he was 
God-man ; but I hold, as the Scriptures teach, that God was with him. I 
do not believe that he made God merciful ; but I hold, what the Scriptures 
teach, that he came because God was merciful. 1 do not believe that he 
reconciled God to man, but man to God. And surely it is enough 7 be- 
lieve what the Scriptures expressly set forth ; and strange is it if love to Christ 
really depends on notions which have no direct countenance in the sacred 
records, and wear the appearance of contravening some of their first and 
most important principles. And well certainly do I know that my — 
scriptural faith is fitted to awaken devout attachment to the Saviour; We 

do I know that the more it extends its empire over my bosom, the aaa 
ardent and respectful, the more grateful and devout, the more stable a 
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influential, does my attachment to Jesus become ; and the more pleasant 
also is the occasion when, as now, I eat and drink in remembrance of him. 
And fully assured am I by experience, that my heart will glow and throb 
with pure emotion at the thought of him, of whatever redounds to his 
honour, advances the great objects of his life and death, approximates me 
more closely to his divine image, and assures me more strongly of a union 
with him through eternity; when my faith shall have become, and in pro- 
portion as it does become, the sole guide of my life, the sole prompter of 


my feelings. 





ON THE CORRUPT STATE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. * 


Mr. BEVERLEY, of Beverley, Yorkshire, is a young man of family and 
fortune, who enjoyed a university education at Cambridge, but who, unlike 
the majority of those who unite the two former advantages with the latter, 
now devotes his time and talents to the assiduous pursuit of knowledge and 
the zealous enlightenment of his fellow-men. When the Catholic question 
was uppermost in public discussion, he was powerfully active, by word of 
mouth and of pen, in promoting the happy issue. On the subject of the 
present pamphlets he expressed his opinions with fearless honesty a few 
years ago, in a clever appendix to a singular Latin document professing to 
have been discovered in the archives of the ancient town of Beverley. 
That book was aptly entitled * Horrida Hystrix.’? The porcupine shafts 
have now again bristled up, and not a few have been darted with unerring, 
if not deadly aim. Mr. B, thus opens his business with his Grace of York: 


“ Most Reverenp Sir, 

“If the many persons in your diocese who have the ability and the wish, 
had also the courage, to express their opinions openly on the present state 
of the Church of England, I never should have undertaken to lead the for- 
lorn hope against the ecclesiastical batteries. The timidity of my friends 
compels me to become your Grace’s correspondent, and to invade the slum- 
bers of Bishopthorpe with sounds not usually addressed to Archiepiscopal 





teat. 


* A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of York, on the present Corrupt State 
of the Church of England, By R. M. Beverley, Esq. 12th Edition. 

A Reply to a Letter addressed by R. M. Beverley, Esq., &c. 
William Taylor Wild, Curate of Newark-upon-Trent. 2d Edition, 

The Apostolical Institution of the Church Examined, in Six Letters to R. M. 
Beverley, Esq. By the Rev, G. Oliver, Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon, Lord 
Kensington, 

The Tombs of the Prophets : a Lay Sermon on the Corruptions of the Church of 
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ears.” “It is no slight matter to attack the Established Church ; but my 
duty and my inclination lead me to the attempt ; and without the slightest 
care for the consequences, I begin the war which shall never end but with 
victory, or that final event which silences all writers.” 


The object at which Mr. B. aims is the dissolution of all connexion be« 
tween Church and State. He abhors that unholy union ; he traces some 
of its mighty mischiefs in the successive periods of Christianity ; and ayows 
the conclusion to which every consistent Dissenter comes, that the sooner 
religion is absolved from the polluting patronage of the world, the better, 
** Let the Church of England be put on a footing with all the other sects 
in the land.” “ The State must repudiate the Church, and the Church 
the State.” (Letter, p. 37.) He would have tithes abolished, and all 
Church property confiscated —taking care, however, “ that all present 
incumbents should be allowed to retain their benefices for life, by which 
means, nO person in possession would be at all injured; and, as for those 
future parsons who are not yet in being, it cannot be said that they who do 
not exist would be injured by such an arrangement ; for no one hereafter 
would take holy orders who did not know what he had to expect. If, 
however, some should persist in thinking that we hereby injure some 
embryo parsons, as well might it be said that we are cruel toa crocodile, 
when we break a crocodile’s egg. The cruelty is in imagination and not 
in reality ; for the crocodile is not yet in being.” (Id.) 

In pursuance of the object thus avowed, Mr. B. examines the claims of 
the English Church to be regarded as the one true and apostolic church, 
There is solid argument in the following clever piece of irony : 


“Qn some weak minds, perhaps, the unceasing assurances from the pul- 
pit, that the Church of England is synonymous with the Christian religion, 
may have made a little impression ; and I know some few persons who agree 
with the majority of the clergy in their definition of religion. Our reverend 
pastors present us a strange picture of Christianity in their sermons, their 
charges, and their tracts. According to their notions, the apostles, or at 
least the immediate successors of the apostles, were reverend gentlemen, 
residing in wealthy livings, preaching fifty-two written, printed, or litho- 
graphed sermons in the course of the year, and securing livings for their 
clerical, or commissions in the Roman army for their military sons. : 
that golden age, according to their system, all the world was not only apn 
by Cesar, but tithed by Cesar, for the benefit of the primitive clergy; 
the priests of the first three centuries amused themselves with card-playing, 
fox-hunting, horse-racing, shooting, fishing, and dancing, as they do at ee 
sent. Pluralities were multiplied, and translations were frequent. St. re 
had a golden prebend of Philippi, a large living at Rome, another at ar" 
salonica, and was, besides, ‘ the very reverend’ the Dean of Corinth. a 
Peter was translated from the bishoprick of Babylon to that of Rome; = 
St. James was enthroned at Jerusalem, with great pomp and large as 
sleeves, after having subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles according 
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of Parliament. St. Bartholomew was pressed to take the see of Jericho, 
but he preferred holding the deanery of Napthali, with the great living of 
Suceoth, which last was of the clear yearly value of S000/., and besides was 
encumbered with very little duty, as there were only 700 persons in the 
parish, 500 of whom did not believe in the Christian religion. St. Clement 
died worth twelve hundred thousand pounds in the three per cent, consols, 
the careful savings of forty years’ episcopacy ; and Irenzus, having been a 
tutor to a Consul’s son, had the primacy of Rome offered him, which how- 
ever he refused, being content with the bishoprick of Lyons.”’—Letter, p. 4. 


Figures of speech aside, Mr. B. proceeds to point out, in plain terms, 
two principal items in which the primitive Christian Church and the pre- 
sent English Church are essentially different. ‘* 1. There were no diocesan 
bishops; 2, there was no tithe or church property’? in the primitive 
church, He proves, by very obvious scriptural criticism, what to us never 
seemed difficult of proof, though Mr. Wild labours hard to make out the 
contrary,* that bishop means the same as presbyter or elder in the 
language of the New Testament, and that the distinctions of orders in the 
priesthood are of subsequent origin. He maintains unopposed his second 
position, at least as relates to tithes, Mr. Wild allowing at once that in the 
early church the tithe system was out of the question, from the difference 
of circumstances ; while, as to church property, the only answer attempted 
is, that the Christians contributed voluntarily to the common fund to a large 
amount. 

The worldly spirit of the Establishment, the worldliness of its priests, 
(with honourable exceptions, principally among the curates,) and the poli- 
tical manceuvring by which vacant bishoprics are filled up, (with very few 
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* Mr. Beverley had appealed to Acts xx. 28, where Paul calls the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus dishops (rendered overseers in the Common Version) ; and to 
Titus i. 5—7, * that thou shouldst ordain elders in every city, if any be blameless,” 
&e., “ for a bishop must be blameless.”” In reference to the former passage, Mr. 
Wild says, that every bishop was an elder, though not every elder a bishop, just 
a8 every English bishop is a clergyman, though not every clergyman a bishop ; 
and wishes us to believe his dictum that these elders of the Church of Ephesus 
were all diocesan bishops. ‘The latter passage he understands to mean that Titus 
should ordain elders into bishops in every city; promote them from priests into 
diocesans ; and appeals to the good sense of his reader to decide whether this 
interpretation is not the most natural, ‘* and ordain elders (bishops) in every city.” 
By this rule, when Euglish priests are ordained, they become bishops. Mr. Wild 
then refers to three passages from the Epistles of Ignatius, one from Cyprian, and 
another from Jerome, as proving three orders of clergy to have subsisted, viz. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, But the Epistles of Ignatius are too questionable 
‘0 be trusted, even as proving what was the case in his day; and the other two 
references (strange to say) speak only of the order of bishops, without deciding 
whether they differed (as perhaps they might in the third and fourth centuries) 
from the elders of the New Testament.— (See pp. 15—24.) 
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honourable exceptions,) are exposed in full day-light. The profligacy of 
the universities is told to the world (and Mr, Beverley is good authority) ; 
the vices of a large class of clergy are castigated with merited severity, their 
fopperies indignantly ridiculed, and the credit politely intended for the 
gospel, by the devotion of men of rank and fashion to the sacred emolu- 
ments, respectfully disclaimed. 

The Lay Sermon enlarges on these topics ; exposing, in all its most 
important bearings, as the grand corruption of religion, the connexion 
of Church and State; whether ‘“ at Jerusalem before the coming of the 
Lord,” or as established “ by Constantine, and cherished by kings and 
queens in all Christian lands,” or as ‘* enthroned now in England in high 
pomp and glory.”” The author declares cruelty and hypocrisy to be essen- 
tially connected with every established religion ; and concludes with con- 


templating the approaching fall of English Episcopacy, which in his opinion — 


- 


cannot be long delayed. 
Much may be said to excuse what we cannot but wish had been some- 
what different in some parts of Mr, Beverley’s pamphlets. His bolduess 
in the execution of his attempt sometimes borders on vituperation and 
abuse ; his honest indignation sometimes kindles into passion ; and his 
powers of irony and sarcasm are too unsparingly used. These last are 
terrible weapons, and need great discretion in the using. They commit 
wide havoc, but are apt to fly beside or beyond their destination, They 
may wound the cause they were designed to defend. In religious contro- 
versy, most especially, it were well that every thing irritating or galling to 
the adversary, in the manner of saying what in itself may perhaps be 
unpleasant enough to hear, should be carefully avoided. ‘The suaviter in 
modo is not incompatible with the fortiter in re; and, we think, the im- 
pression on the more reflecting classes of Mr. Beverley’s readers would 
have been one of more complete unison with his sentiments and objects, 
had a little more mildness of tone characterized his pamphlets. As they 
are, however, the statements speak for themselyes ; and those who have 
most to say in reprobation of Mr. Beverley’s attempt to overthrow the 
Church, can, in no material point, impugn his statements, but only inveigh 
against his mode of attack. The public have not, however, refused him a 
hearing, and the Letter to the Archbishop has passed through twelve editions 
(amounting to 30,000 copies) in five months’ time : a sufficient intimation 
to the author, that his ‘* mortar has by itself done no small damage to the 
main wall of the fortress ;*’ and not a little to his own surprise ; for, as he 
says in the preface to the Lay Sermon, “a shilling pamphlet against five 
millions sterling (annually received by the clergy for not preaching the 
gospel) are great odds.” ; 
“The high honour of an answer’’ to his Letter, the author “ neither 
desired nor expected.’’ For some little time he seemed to have shamed all 
clerical antagonists to silence by his anticipation that ‘ other hands, less 
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dignified, would wield the pen in favour of the Church; and a swarm of 
reverend authors would soon display their interested zeal by a deluge of 
indignant and roaring pamphlets.” 

But champions have appeared who neither roar nor are indignant. Mr. 
Wild is not even interested, as he properly apprizes us. He has no reason 
to love the Church for any worldly favours she has lavished on himself, 
nor (of course) any expectation of favours in reserve,—unless (let us throw, 
if we may, a little sunshine upon his prospects) she should some time shew 
her sense of his present services. We mean not to impute interested mo- 
tives; but it had been better for the controversialist not to have volunteered 


the disclaimer. He says, 


“T can have no selfish or sordid feelings to gratify, for I am, fortunately 
for our present purpose, ‘ one of those poor curates to whom all the head- 
work is consigned,’ (Beverley’s Letter, p. 6,) (and very rich I think myself 
in having it to do); or, if you please, one of those ‘ Evangelical curates,’ 
who have no livings or tithes to confiscate, and whom you are pleased to 
denominate ‘ the true pastors of the English Church.’ ”—P. 35. 


We trust his Grace of York will not mistake this nor the following fora 


plea for promotion : it would be unfortunate for the present purpose, as it 
would spoil the force of the argument from the Evangelical Curate’s dis- 


interestedness : 


“Tf eleven years in her (the Church’s) sacred service, receiving the lowest 
of her emoluments in a large and laborious parish, and partaking of some 
of her unkindly winds and adverse waves, can prove the sincerity of a 
minister’s attachment to her altar, suffer the humblest and most unworthy 
of her servants to claim that attachment as his own.”—P. 45. 


Mr. Wild’s letter is dated May 25, 1831. He begins by rallying Mr. 
Beverley on the failure of his predicted ‘ swarm of reverend authors :”’ 


“ How is it that you have received no answer to your Letter till this hour? 
—a Letter which has been since the 19th February before the public. Not 
surely, because your Letter is difficult to answer; but, pardon me, Sir, be- 
cause it is of a nature which would induce any ‘ Reverend Author’ to pause 
ere he closed in combat with a body which ‘ from the sole of the foot even 
unto the head has no soundness in it; but wounds, and bruises, and putri- 
fying sores, neither bound up, neither mollified with ointment.” 


This, it must be confessed, is conciliatory ; and thus far, at least, the 
antagonists cannot complain of each other. Mr. Wild urges that the 
Church might have been more respectfully treated. For the few spots on 
the sun’s disk, that glorious luminary should not be annihilated by Act of 
Parliament. (P. 6.) He reminds Mr. B. of what he ‘“ seems to forget,” 
the divine power by which the Church is daily “ governed, sanctified, and 
upheld,”” and the voice which said, “* Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
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prophets no harm.” (P. 7.) Mr. Wild further discusses all the possible 


’ motives that could have prompted the Letter to the Archbishop. Mr, Be. 


verley writes ‘* from no good-will to the Church” (p. 9)—this is very clear: 
“perhaps from pique’’—well may Mr. Wild apologize in his parenthesis 
“¢ (pardon the suspicion) :’’ ** Surely Mr. B, is not an Unbeliever, a Deist, 
or if it were possible, an Atheist! And yet, Sir, I will candidly confess to 
you that Iam not without my suspicions,” &c. If Mr. Wild were entitled 
to information on these points, we could relieve him from the apprehension 
of having touched the putrifying sores of Atheism, by assuring him that his 
antagonist is thoroughly orthodox in doctrine as any man out of the Church 
of England can possibly be. ‘These and other preliminaries being disposed 
of, Mr. Wild discusses the alleged difference between the primitive church 
and the English, in the manner already noticed. Other parts of his oppo- 
nent’s Letter he professes to answer from his own admissions, and displays, 
on the title-page, the critical principle professed in his discussion, e +7 odua- 
ros pwd ce. Now, though it is on trifling points that Mr. Beverley is cited 
to answer Mr. Beverley, he ought certainly to be allowed to speak without 
an interpreter and without being interrupted. Is this the case? Is the 
argument ee 73 oduatos fairly conducted ? Let the following instances 
shew. 

Mr. Beverley had not a little disparaged the learning of the clergy. 

**T shall be satisfied,” says Mr. Wild, (pp. 36, 37,) “ with resting the 
whole question upon your own authority! ¢ All knowledge,’ you distinetly 
tell us, (p. 32,) both in spiritual and temporal learning, is within the pale 
of the Church / although choked up and suffocated.” The words came 
out from the adversary’s mouth in a slightly different order, but with a 
wonderfully different meaning, as p. 32, so boldly referred to, witnesses. 
Here the writer thus extols the clerical learning which he had elsewhere 
depreciated: ‘* All knowledge, both in spiritual and temporal learning, 
is choked up and suffocated within the pale of the Church ; but without 
there is a sunshine of information, some slight recompense for the dreary 
scene within.”” We make no comment on this part of controversial tactics ; 
but give another specimen not quite so bad : “1 

Mr. Beverley, after inveighing powerfully against the system of ben 
aggrandizement so notoriously practised by the heads of the —_ 
concedes (p. 13), that “ ceteris paribus, it is not very monstrous . 
father to reward his sons, if the reward is not excessive, and if they who 
receive the reward are at least on a moral and intellectual pat — “ 
majority of those who are capable of receiving such rewards.” rs 
geniously is this admission employed in defence of Episcopal greene 
and backed by Scripture into the bargain ! a 

«¢ That a father,’ even as a bishop, ‘ should reward his sons,’ 1s ayer 
by yourself to be ‘ not very’ monstrous’” (the proviso is forgotten) 5 ceo 
is made by the word of God a general and imperative duty: ° If any 
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srovide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’”—P, 28. 


Of course this scriptural plea for the bishops and their families is de- 
signed to palliate, if not to justify, the instances to which Mr. Beverley’s 
admission principally alludes. What shall we say of the prostitution of 
Scripture in defence of a Bishop’s mode of * providing for his own’? ? 


“1 do not say this of the real Durham, for, luckily for me, the present 
Bishop has no children; neither do I say it of York; but I do mean it for 
some Bishop that either is or was on the Bench, and J know it as a positive 
fact, that so gross and scandalous was the conduct of one of the sons of this 
prelate, that even Ae revolted at the idea of going into the Church, and long 
resisted the importunities, and at last the commands, of his Right Reverend 
Father, on this infamous plan of aggrandizement. Threats, however, were at 
last employed, and the profligate was compelled to yield, though he did yield 
at last with a deep sense of shame and disgust. Circumstances have made me 
intimately acquainted with this transaction, but when it took place, or where, 
whether in the north or in the south, whether last year or twelve years ago, 
I pray your Grace never to ask me. I know it, and can vouch for it, and let 


that be sufficient.”—Letter, p. 12. 


Mr. Wild does not, however, ‘ mean to become the advocate of any 
one, or any matter in the Church justly deserving animadversion, or requir- 
ing amendment or abolition.” (P. 6.) He would even “ be sorry to be 
unfriendly to a reform in the Church.” ‘ But they should be hallowed 
hands to which I would intrust a matter like this, because eternal interests 
hang upon it.” (P. 39.) Whether reform in the Church will come from 
the bishops, is seriously doubted by not a few of its advocates. The tem- 
poral interests will, we conjecture, in any case, create far more discussion 
among the lords spiritual than the eternal ones. We are glad to find it 
acknowledged on both sides of the present controversy, that reform in some 
shape or other must come in Church as well as in State. If the bishops do 
hot set about it soon, possibly Parliament (when itself reformed) may save 
them the trouble. 3 

But we must not omit to notice Mr. Oliver’s pamphlet. He has “a 
slight personal knowledge of’? Mr. Beverley, and “ entertains a due re- 
spect for his distinguished literary attainments ;”” while he endeavours ** to 
dissipate the train of misconceptions which, like so many glimmering me- 
teors, have beguiled him into the fathomless depths of error.” Mr. Oliver 
defends the Church on very high, but we think perilous ground. Divine 
institution, and apostolical succession, and perpetual spiritual gifts, are with 
him its claims for respect. He “ will endeavour to establish the truth of 
the following propositions :”” | 

“(L.) That the Founder of Christianity established a church, to which he 
attached an authorized priesthood, possessing full powers of delegation. 
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(2.) That this priesthood is of perpetual obligation and authority, 

**(3.) That the Church of England is a genuine branch of the true 
Apostolic Church, because it can prove an uninterrupted Episcopal succes. 
sion from Jesus Christ to the present time, and is possessed of every eccle. 
siastical requisite enjoined by primitive authority. . 

“* (4.) That the three orders of the hierarchy, named bishops, priests, and 
deacons, by which this Church is governed, are invested with the high sane- 
tion of apostolical observance.”—P. 5. 


We must refer the curious to the pamphlet itself for the defence of these 
bold positions. They will be surprised to find the record of the Christian 
Church carried many centuries further back than the time of its Founder. 
But Melchizedek’s and Levi’s priesthood are found to have been exact pat- 
terns, and not shadows, of good things to come. The most critical point of 
the historical induction, in our opinion, is that where the apostolical tree 
branches into the English Church. The Roman Catholic claim to ditect 
succession, such as it is, seems at least consistent : but not so the claim of 
the English Church. The Reformation has always seemed to us a blemish, 
instead of an ornament, to the glory of English episcopacy. Pure aposto- 
lical succession is traced through the very church which is denounced as 
the mystery of iniquity and the sink of abominatiom The Romish Church 
was cither very corrupt or not much so, before the Reformation. If the 
former, the episcopal succession derived from it to the English Church 1s 
impure too; if the latter, there was little need of the Reformation, and the 
Reformation has made very little change in the Established Church of En- 
gland. In this dilemma the English Churchman stands, We had been 
wont to think (but our dissenting principles we felt might somewhat warp 
our judgment), that the Reformed Church differed but little from the apos- 
tate Romish system, notwithstanding the pious horror of the former against 
the idolatries, the superstitions, and the mummeries of the latter. And 
Mr. Oliver is of our opinion : 


‘It is unnecessary to enlarge on the fact, that the Church of Rome pos- 
sessed all the qualities of the true church, in the early ages of the Papacy ; 
and that it was the identical institution to which the promises of Jesus 
Christ were originally attached. Nor will I waste your time in refuting the 
position that it was lost amidst Popish degeneracy and corruption ; because 
you know, how reluctant soever you may be in promulgating the doctrine, 
that corruption cannot destroy the essence of a church. I shall therefore 
take it for granted that the Church was in its full primitive authority at om 
Reformation ; and attend to the hypothesis that we forfeited its privileges 
at that precise period. But, Sir, it is a mistake to suppose that our va 
formers separated from the Church. They did no such thing. They me y 
purged it from the errors and impurities which had been introduced into t : 
system of religious government and worship. They did not institute 4 ne’ 
church, but restored the primitive discipline and doctrine.’—?. 21, 
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Bishops Jewell and Hall are quoted in defence of this opinion. Might 
not the testimony of ‘* the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales’? have been 
appropriately subjoined: “* Peradventure, the dregs of the Church of 
Rome are not yet sufficiently washed from the hearts of many men”? ? 

Desiring to give full credit to both Mr. Wild and Mr, Oliver for the sin- 
cerity of their alarm lest the downfal of the Church of England should be 
the downfal of religion, we conclude by quoting, with unmingled satisfac- 
tion and delight, the following beautiful passage from the preface to the 


“ Tombs of the Prophets :”” 


‘One word to those pious persons whose timidity and, I must add, want 
of faith, has led them to expostulate with me on the harm that may come to 
religion if the Church of England is abolished. 

“ The error of this notion is to be traced partly to a confusion of terms. 
A church and ¢Ae church are not synonymous. A church called the Church 
of England may be, and certainly will be, ere long, reduced to the condition 
of a sect ; but this will not touch the Church of Christ; no pamphlets, no 
books, no writings, no, not all the scribes and philosophers of the world, can 
injure that church, because the gates of hell shall never prevail against it, 
and because one pilots the ship who can silence even the winds and the 
waves. But churches made by men, and fortified with gold and silver and 
secular strength and carnal helps, may tumble down any day; ¢hey are 
always in danger; and when their ruin comes, nothing will remain but what 
was spiritual; all the rest will crumble into dust, and the hirelings will flee 
because they are hirelings. 

“ Let every pious Christian, then, who is bewitched with a love of 
church, inquire diligently what church it is that he loveth? If he is in love 
with Christ’s Church, nothing can injure the object of his affections ; for 
the true spiritual, eternal church is the whole company of the faithful, who 
form Christ’s mystical body—a body not made of stones and timber and 
gothic arches, but built on the apostles and prophets, of which Jesus Christ 
hiraself is the chief corner-stone. 

“ Against this building the people furiously rage together, and the hea- 
then imagine a vain thing, for the ark may shake, but it cannot fall ; the 
ship of the church may be tossed, but it cannot sink, for Christ is in it, and 
will wake time enough to prevent its wreck ; there is, therefore, no cause 
for us, when the storm beats hard upon it, to disturb him, as once the dis- 
ciples did, with outeries of unbelief, as if all were lost. Our faith is more 
in danger of sinking at such a time than the cause of Christ and his 
chureh,”’# 


* Gurnall. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF EMINENT CONTINENTAL UNITARIANS. 
No. V. 


IN the inquiry upon which we now propose to enter, we shall endeavour 
1o make it appear, that the religious views of Curio have been represented 
to the world through a false medium by Schelhorn ; and that many impor- 
tant circumstances have been overlooked by him, which tend to shew that 
the suspicions thrown out by Lampe, Janichi, De la Roche, and Allwoer- 
den, are worthy of more attention than it has hitherto been their lot to 
receive, 

Schelhorn mainly rests his defence of Curio’s orthodoxy, respecting the 
Trinity, upon three passages, taken from his **Opuscula,”’ an octavo volume 
published at Basil, A.D. 1544. These Opuscula are small detached pieces, 
or tracts, written upon different subjects, and at different periods of the au- 
thor’s life; and exhibiting those shades of opinion, which it is natural to 
expect in the intellectual history of a man like Curio. Most of them ap- 
pear to have been written before the views of their author became confirm- 
ed, and therefore assume a character more or less orthodox ; but a Para- 
phrase on the Exordium of John’s Gospel, which occupies the last place in 
the volume, and may therefore be regarded as containing the author's 
mature thoughts, is of a heterodox complexion, and has been adduced for 
the purpose of proving that Curio had ceased to be a believer in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, at the period of its composition. 

The first piece to which our attention will be directed, is an Essay “on 
the Providence of God,” called by its author *Araneus.”’* In Schelhorn’s 


first extract, which is taken from this Essay, (p. 81,) Curio speaks of 


‘* Jesus Christ as the Eternal Wisdom of the Father ; as redeeming us from 
the curse of the law; and as becoming a victim, as well as sin and a curse 
for us.’’ In his second extract, which is taken from a letter ‘ On the Pious 
Education of Children,” (p. 132,) addressed to Fulvio Pellegrino Morato, 
the father of Olympia Fulvia Morato, Curio rises in his orthodoxy, and says 
that ‘God made all things by his Word, whom the sacred oracles designate 
by the terms Jesus Christ and Son of God; and that he sent his Son, Jesus 
Christ, who was at once true God and true man, begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
and born of the Virgin Mary.” Judging from these passages, without re- 
ference to the probably early date of their composition, or without taking 
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* The Cobweb. ‘This Essay gives to the whole collection the name of ARANBUS, 
(a quo omnis illa Opusculorum farrago nomen obtinet,) a most appropriate eared 
nation for a volume, contrived, as this appears to have been, to guard its author 
against the attacks of the buzzing and noisome insects by which he was SUF 
rounded. 
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into account the circumstances attendant upon the publication of the volume 
of which they form a part, we should find it difficult to arrive at any other 
conclusion than the one to which it is the object of the learned Schelhorn 
to lead us; namely, that the volume in which they occur was the produc- 
tion ofa Trinitarian. But when we are told, that, at the end of the collec- 
tion of pieces from which the above extracts are taken, was printed, for the 
first time, a paraphrase on a much controverted passage of Scripture, ex- 
pressed in such terms as to lead one orthodox writer (Jenichi) to infer that 
its author was ‘entangled in the errors of Servetus ;’? and another, (Ger- 
desius,) to absolve him from the charge of heresy, solely on the ground of 
his not being “a theologian by profession :’’ and when we find even Schel- 
horn himself reluctantly driven to acknowledge that Curio has, in this in- 
stance, transgressed the legitimate bounds of orthodoxy; our curiosity is 
excited to learn what motive could have actuated him in the composition of 
this paraphrase, and its publication in a volume of tracts containing senti- 
ments and expressions of a decidedly orthodox character. 

The passages already quoted from the Opuscula, it must be acknowledged, 
are far from being of a nature to excite suspicion ; and Schelhorn has there- 
fore adduced them as proofs of their author’s soundness in the faith, in spite 
of his own admission as to the heretical tendency of some expressions in- 
troduced by Curio into his paraphrase on the proém of John’s Gospel. 
The same line of argument has been adopted by Gerdesius, who says, 
“ Although we will not deny, that in his brief paraphrase upon the begin- 
ning of the Gospel of John, he has laid down some things incautiously, 
which might bring upon him the suspicion of heresy, yet his remaining 
writings teach and evince, on the contrary, that he acknowledged Jesus 
Christ to be the true Son of God, and true God.’’ But what are the ‘ re- 
maining writings” to which allusion is here made? Evidently those which 
were composed before the publication of the above-mentioned paraphrase, 
and which, consequently, have nothing whatever to do with the subject of 
our present investigation. 

That Curio was a Trinitarian at the time when he first embraced the 
principles of the Reformation, is a supposition attended with the highest 
degree of probability ; but that he continued a Trinitarian to the end of his 
life, there is not a single atom of evidence to prove. Schelhorn, however, 
would fain persuade us, in spite of his own candid admission respecting 
the latitude of Curio’s interpretations, that expressions at variance with the 
sentiments of Servetus and the carly Unitarians, are to be found in an 
exhortation subjoined to the paraphrase so often mentioned ; and, in proof 
of this, he has adduced the following passage, which forms the third and 
last extract from the Opuscula of Curio: ‘ What can be more delightful, 
°f more becoming the character of a Christian man, than a mind which 
entertains correct views concerning God and Christ, and is instructed in all 
kinds of heavenly wisdom? Jews, philosophers, and Mahometans, can 
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speak of God at once ingeniously, eloquently, and profoundly, without 
mentioning the name of Christ, the Son of God, or having any fixed belief 
in him. But masmuch as they do not acknowledge Christ, they build 
without a foundation: for Christ is the true, sole, and permanent image, 
likeness, and representation of God. Let them say or think as they please, 
therefore, their reasoning is all to no purpose. We receive and worship 
one God in Christ, and one Lord Jesus Christ in God.* 

Now this passage we hold to be in strict accordance with the avowed 
sentiments of Socinus and his followers: for while Socinianism agrees with 
Judaism, Theism, and Mahometanism, in maintaining the sole and undivided 
unity of God, it inculcates a belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God ; recog- 
nizes him as the appointed Mediator between God and men ; holds him up 
to view as the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of his per 
fections ; represents the most intimate union as subsisting between him 
and his heavenly Father ; and teaches us, that, as Christians, it is incumbent 
upon us to * receive and worship one God in Christ, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ in God.” These were the sentiments held by the majority of Anti- 
trinitarians at the period of the Reformation, and taught in the Catechisms 
and Confessions of Faith published by their successors; of which the follow- 
ing extract from the Racovian Catechism affords ample evidence : “ What 
has the Lord Jesus added to the first commandment ? That we are re- 
quired to acknowledge the Lord Jesus himself as one who has divine autho- 
rity over us, and in that sense as God; that we are bound, moreover, to 





* « Nos unum Deum iv Christo, et unum Dominum Jesum Christum in Deo 
amplectimur, et colimus.” As Curio has been charged with the intentional use of 
ambiguous phraseology, we may venture to suggest the following as an allowable 
translation of this passage : ** We worship one God in Christ, and receive one Lord 
Jesus Christ in God ;”" thus restricting the application of the verbs colimus and 
amplectimur to the nouns Deum and Dom. Jesum Christum, respectively. See Phil. 5. 
Akovey cov Thy AYATHY Kab THY niet, Hy EX EIS TH POS Toy xUoLOY Incovuy, Kas 6G BAYTAS 
tous aysoug. “* Hearing of thy dove and faith which thou hast toward the Lord 
Jesus, and toward all saints.’ On the Hyperbaton contained in this passage 
Macknight observes, that, “ by a transposition not uncommon in the most elegant 
writings, Jove here refers to saints, and faith to the Lord Jesus Christ;”’ and Black- 
wall’s remark upon this text, in his “ Sacred Classics,” (Part I. chap. ii. sect. 95) 
is to the same effect. ‘* Our translators,’ says he, “ improperly retained the 
transposition, which will not be endured in English, but such construction is 
allowed in Greek, and used by the noblest authors.’’ See also Matt. ma , 
Sore tov Tupov Kas kwcpoy Kas AwAgw Kas PAeesy, * insomuch that the blind an 
dumb both spake aud saw.’ Here the inversion is still more remarkable than ip 
the former case. Quinctilian says, “ ‘Trepbaroy, quoque, id est, verbi tramegre 
sionem, quoniam frequenter ratio compositionis et decor poscit, non immerito om 
virtutes habemus.”” (Inst. Lib. viii. cap. vi.) It is for the classical reader to ca 
mine whether the “ ratio compositionis” is, in the present instance, 4 sufficie 
justification of the implied construction. 
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ut our trust in him, and to pay him divine bonour.”’ “Is not the first 
commandment of the Decalogue altogether changed by this addition ; that 
we are bound to acknowledge Christ as God, in the stated sense, and to 
approach him with divine worship? That commandment is in no respect 
changed ; for it only requires that we have no other Gods before God. But 
Christ is not another God, since God has communicated to him of his 
divine and celestial majesty, and has so far made him one and the same 
with himself. The command, therefore, to have and worship but one God 
_ only, remains in force ; the mode alone of worshiping him is changed, in 
so far as that the only God was formerly worshiped witHour Christ, but 
ts now worshiped THROUGH Christ.’ (The Racovian Catechism, with 
Notes and Illustrations, translated from the Latin, by Dr. Thomas Rees. 
Sect. v. chap. 1. pp. 189, 194.) This is but an echo of the sentiment 
quoted with an air of triumph by Schelhorn from Curio, as an evidence of 
the belief of the latter in the Trinitarian faith; and yet the authors and 
editors of the Racovian Catechism, and the members of the churches for 
whose instruction that Catechism was originally drawn up, are to this day 
reckoned among the warmest and ablest advocates of the Unitarian doctrine. 
But the conduct of Schelhorn, in this instance, only adds one to the many 
proofs already before the world, of the misrepresentations to which the 
tenets of Unitarian Christians are liable, and of the unreflecting manner in 
which the wisest and best of men contribute to give currency to those mis- 
representations. 

From a letter addressed by Curio to Olympia Fulvia Morata, and proba- 
bly written soon after the publication of his Paraphrase, it appears that he 
fell under a suspicion of heresy: and when urged to publish a reply to the 
calumnies circulated against him, he says that he deems it ‘* a sufficient 
reply if his life corresponds with his profession ;” and alludes to his pub- 
lished writings as vindicating him from the charge of heresy, and proving 
that he « worships one God in one Jesus Christ.’ Here he obviously 
refers to the language employed by him in the exhortation from which 
Schelhorn’s third extract is taken; and that language, as we have seen 
above, is in perfect accordance with the principles advocated by the Polish 
Socinians, But if Curio still retained the sentiments expressed in his letter 
to Olympia’s father, why did he not repeat the stronger terms which he 
had there used? Let those who claim him as an orthodox believer con- 
sider this; and say whether they, as Trinitarians, would have contented 
themselves with asserting, that they were worshipers of ‘* one God in one 
Jesus Christ,” if their faith had laboured under a similar imputation. 

The circumstance of Curio’s publishing the Paraphrase, which seems first 
to have brought him under the suspicion of heresy, in the same volume with 
_ Other writings of a more orthodox cast, is one which will excite the surprise 
of ho person who is acquainted with the history of the period in which he 
lived. Incredible are the artifices to which men of liberal principles were 
3 A2 
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at that time compelled to have recourse, for the purpose of disseminating 
their opinions. Sometimes an obnoxious author’s name was concealed 
under an anagram, or an acrostic: sometimes a work was published, pro- 
fessing to be on the orthodox side of a question, but intentionally sustained 
by weak and trifling arguments, with a view to excite doubts: sometimes 
the language of truth insinuated itself into the mind under the form of 
dialogue, when it could make its way through no other channel : and some- 
times an heretical sentiment was promulgated under the cover of a work 
which was otherwise of a character not to excite suspicion. These were 
the methods by which the abuses in the Church of Rome were attacked 
before the time of Luther; by which the remaining errors of the reformed 
churches were covertly undermined, before the friends of rational Chris 
tianity found an asylum in Poland and Transylvania ; and of which perse- 
cution affords some palliation, indefensible as they are. It was thus that 
Curio acted, when, in accordance with the spirit of the times, and re- 
garding his own safety, he published his volume of Opuscula, and made 
it the instrument by which the seeds of Unitarianism were first disse- 
minated among the rocks and valleys of Switzerland. In this volume the 
Paraphrase on the beginning of John’s Gospel occupies the last place ; and 
it was, no doubt, intended as an expression of the mature and deliberate 
opinion of its author, on an important subject, to which he had only slightly 
and incidentally adverted in the former pieces. It was sent into the world 
at a time when Unitarianism had not dared to shew itself under any shape 
among the reformed churches of Switzerland ; and although Curio survived 
its publication a full quarter of a century, no circumstance appears to have 
occurred, during the whole of that time, to weaken the doubts which had 
arisen ‘as to his soundness in the faith, but many to strengthen and confirm 
them. 

The first of these, which it falls in our way to mention, 1s the confi- 
dential nature of Curio’s intimacy with Lelius Socinus.—Lelius left Italy 
on the dispersion of the celebrated society at Vicenza, A. D. 1546; and 
afier wandering over a great part of Switzerland, arrived safely at Basil, in 
the year following, where he was kindly received and hospitably entertained 
by Curio. This fact, which might of itself be deemed unimportant, 18 far 
otherwise, as connected with the subject of our present inquiry. Curto 
thought highly of the mental and moral qualities of Lzelius; nor was the 
connexion which subsisted between them a mere casual intimacy, but a 
friendship founded upon mutual esteem. At the time that Lelius became 
Curio’s guest, his religious opinions were perfectly formed, and never after- 
wards underwent any change of the slightest importance. He 1s said to 
have taken the lead among the followers of Servetus in Italy, and to o 
disbelieved the doctrine of the Trinity long before he had any thoughts 
quitting that country. But he had the prudence to conceal his here 
opinions ; and was in the habit of proposing them in the shape of doubts, 
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for the solution of those with whom he happened to converse. Some have 
thought it not improbable that B. Ochino, with whom Leelius was also upon 
terms of great intimacy, was indebted to him for the objections which form 
the basis of his celebrated ** Dialogues on the Trinity.’? But however this 
may be, Lelius seems to have been upon a more friendly footing with Curio 
than any of the persons with whom he associated after his flight out of Italy, 
and probably opened his mind. more freely, on religious subjects, to him, 
than to any one else. Hence it has been thought, and not without reason, 
that though the opinions of these friends might not coincide upon all points, 
there must yet have been a great similarity in their views and modes of 
thinking, and that Curio must at least have been acquainted with the hete- 
rodox notions of Lelius on the subject of the Trinity. Of this circumstance 
Schelhorn professes to make light; observing, that Melancthon and Bul- 
linger, whose names stood in such high repute among orthodox Protestants, 
have both spoken in honourable terms concerning Le'ius. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that with these two great men his intercourse was of 
a far less confidential nature than with Curio, and that, in despite of all his 
caution, both of them were led to express doubts as to the soundness of his 
orthodoxy; whereas Curio never breathed the most distant hint respecting 
the heretical tendency of the religious views of Lzelius, but on all occasions 
spoke of him in terms of the greatest endearment and affection. 

The next circumstance to which we shall advert appears still more con- 
clusive as to the fact of Curio’s heterodoxy on the subject of the Trinity. In 
the year 1549, he published a work, entitled, ‘Christiane Religionis Insti- 
tutio;” and in such a work it might very reasonably be expected, that an 
orthodox believer would dilate upon the subject of the Trinity, and repre- 
present it as a necessary and fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
But not a syllable of the kind occurs in this treatise. Its author, on the 
contrary, explains the articles of the Christian religion, without saying one 
word about the doctrine of three persons in the godhead ; whence it has 
been inferred, by M. de la Roche and others, that he was not a believer in 
that doctrine ; and indeed it would scem in the highest degree improbable, 
that a believer in the doctrine of the Trinity should have published a work, 
the express object of which was to unfold the principles of the Christian 
faith, without allowing a single observation of a decidedly Trinitarian cha- 
racter to escape him. It is not thus that the principles of Christianity are 
taught by Trinitarians in the present day; it was not thus that they were set 
forth by learned divines and theologians in the days of Curio; nor, it may 

presumed, would Curio have laid himself open to the charge of so pal- 
pable an omission, had he entertained a conscientious persuasion that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was taught in the books of scripture. 

But silence is not the only offence which has been laid to the charge of 
Curio. M. Dav. Clement, a French writer, has accused him of having 
purposely had recourse to tortuous modes of expression, with a view to 
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conceal his heterodoxy ; and even of having so artfully disguised his lan- 
guage, as to give it an apparently orthodox sense.* We have not the 
means of verifying this accusation. by a collation of the work itself, whieh is 
exceedingly scarce, and of which there is probably not a single copy to be 
found in England ; but we can easily imagine, that the ingenious Curio, 
surrounded as he was by such men as Calvin and Beza, would express 
himself in precisely the terms attributed to him. He had a general cha- 
racter for liberality, and was, on this account, an object of great suspicion 
to Calvin, who would not have hesitated to immolate him upon the altar of 
persecution, had he been as unguarded in his expressions, and as confiding 
in his conduct, as the ill-fated Servetus. But the long series of indignities 
and sufferings to which he had heen exposed during his residence in ltaly, 
had taught him a lesson of prudence, and put him upon his guard against 
the wily Reformer.+ 

Of the prudent course which Curio found it necessary to steer, in the 





* L’auteur a menagé ses expressions, ensorte qu’elles peuvent avoir un seus 
orthodoxe, et laisser cependant quelques doutes sur son orthodoxie.—Biblioth, 
Hist. et Crit. Tom. VIII. p. 377. 

+ The author of the celebrated ‘* Dialogne between Calvin and Vaticanus,” 
includes Curio in a long list of authors, quoted by Minus Celsus, in his treatise, 
** De Hereticis, an sint persequendi ;” and adds, ‘* qui omnes contra Calvinum 
pugnant, quos omnes nunc Calvinus uno in fasce colligatos conjecit una secum in 
cineres Serveti.’” (Calv. 22.) The above Dialogue was originally pablished A. D. 
1554, with the following title, ‘‘ Contra Libellum Calvini, in quo ostendere cona- 
tur, Hireticos jure gladii co&rcendos esse.—Nolite ante tempus quicquam judicare, 
donee veniat Dominus, qui illustraturus est occulta tenebrarum, et patefaciet concilia 
cordium. 1 Cor. iv. 5.’ A second edition of this Dialogue was published by the 
Arminians, A. D. 1612, with an Appendix, containing some remarks on the history 
of Servetus, and two vindicatory epistles by Castalio, one of which is addressed to 
our Edward VI., and the other to the Council and Senate of Basil. We happew to 
be in possession of two copies of this edition. ‘To one of these the original veal 
page is prefixed. The other is called, ‘* Dissertatio qué disputatur, ap 
quove fructu Heretici sunt coércendi gladio vel igne ;’’ and instead of the or = 
motto, from 1 Cor. iv., the following is subjoined from Deut. xiii., evidently by 
way of bait to the Calvinists : ‘* Si frater tuus incitaverit te, dicens, Eamus et sh! 
mus Diis alienis, non parcet ei oculus tuus ut occultes eum, quin potius occides eum, € 
manus tua prima sit ut illum interficiat.” In the remarks on the history of nego 
subjoined to this edition, Curio is mentioned as one of those whom Calvin wou" 
not have scrupled to persecute unto death, if he had happeued to possess the geltih 
** Quisquis Calvino displicet, sciat sibi pereundum esse, nist desint Caleino ot 
Sed illud pessimum est, quod Calvinus mendaciis facile credit, nec aullum diluep “ 
locum det? Qui cum offendit, is impius, is Atheus, is Epicureus appellatur. 7” 
ab eo ulld in re dissidet, is Hareticus est, et ita denigratur, ut si quis com ve 
collaquatur, Christianus pon sit. Qui illuc confluunt, Galli imprimis <> i 
abhorrere ab Hereticis, hoc est, inimicis Calvini : cujusmodi sunt Falesias, Hier 
nimus Medicus, Andreas Zebedeus, Marandus, Marcolfus, Castalio, C#UE" 
ceteri, Cum his hominibus colloqni peccatum est murtale.”’ 
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disclosure of his opinions respecting controverted points of doctrine, some 
idea may be formed, from the circumstances attendant upon the publication 
of his two Dialogues, * De Amplitudine Beati Regni Dei.’” The main 
peculiarity in the religious system of Calvin is a belief that God has destined 
to eternal happiness a comparatively small number of his rational creatures, 
and consigned the larger portion of the human race to everlasting misery. 
Upon this doctrine a covert attack is made in these Dialogues, in which 
Curio and Augustine Mainard are the speakers ; the former proposing 
questions, and the latter undertaking to answer them, and to prove that the 
number of the elect exceeds that of the reprobated or damned, By thus 
representing himself under the character of an inquirer, and putting into the 
mouth of another person all that was likely to be deemed obnoxious, Curio 
hoped to avoid giving offence, and at the same time to excite attention to a 
subject on which the Helvetic Church appeared to have pronounced a 
hasty as well as an arbitrary decision. ‘These Dialogues were written at 
least seven years before they were published, and the publication of them 
was delayed solely by prudential considerations, While Curio was residing 
at Lausanne, he placed them in the hands of Martin Cellarius, whom he 
consulted as to the expediency of their publication. He was aware that 
they would excite a sensation in the religious world, and wished to fortify 
himself with the opinion of that learned and excellent man. What the 
advice of Cellarius was is not known; but, judging from the delay which 
occurred in the publication of these Dialogues, it seems reasonable to infer 
that he recommended a cautious mode of procedure. Curio afterwards 
submitted them to the inspection of the censors of the press and ministers 
of the Reformed Church at Basil, who pronounced them unfit to meet the 
public eye ; and when, notwithstanding this formal decision, they surrepti- 
tiously made their appearance, it required all the sagacity of their ingenious 
author, combined with some degree of duplicity, to avert the consequences 
of so daring a violation of public authority, Curio, in his Apology, ad- 
dressed to the Senate of Basil, says that his son Horatius published them, 
in a certain town in the North of Italy ; but the latter part of this assertion 
is directly contradicted by the testimony of John Oporinus, an eminent 
printer at Basil, who has included them in a catalogue of works printed by 
himself, ‘ The author,” says Schelhorn (Ameen. Liter. Tom. XII. p. 626), 
“was afraid of bringing himself into trouble by an open declaration of the 
ruth, because he published this work without the consent and knowledge 
of the censors of Basil.’ Bayle assures us, (Diction. Crit. Part I. p. 942,) 
that the first edition of these Dialogues made its appearance at Basil, A. D. 
1954, and if this be true, the other part of Curio’s assertion is rendered 
extremely dubious; for his son, Horatius, upon whom he charges the act 
of publication, died on the 15th of Feb. in that very year. But the fact is, 
that Curio had a violent struggle to maintain between his love of truth and 
a regard to_his own safety; and if he was sometimes led to prevaricate 
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with his conscience, and to conceal his real sentiments, we must attribute 
it to the temper of the times in which he lived, and to the dread of falling 
a victim to that persecuting spirit which consigned Servetus to the flames, 
But we come now to notice, in the last place, the part which Curio took 
in the publication of Ochino’s Dialogues ; and which, we may safely yen. 
ture to affirm, could not have been the act of a conscientious Trinitarian, 
A manuscript copy of these Dialogues, in the Italian language, was sub. 
mitted, by Peter Perna, the printer, to the inspection of Basil Amersbach, 
Rector of the University of Basil ; who, being unacquainted with Italian, 
referred it to the judgment of Curio. When Curio had perused it, he 
returned it to the printer, and gave it as his opinion, that it contained 
nothing which need operate as a bar to its publication. The printer upon 
this ventured to commit to the press, not the Italian copy, which Curio had 
examined, but a Latin version of it, by Castalio; and thus made it acces- 
sible to the learned throughout Europe. But notwithstanding Curio's 
favourable judgment of the contents of these Dialogues, they were found, 
on examination, to contain much that was objectionable, on the subject of 
the Trinity ; which brought upon their author a summary sentence of 
banishment from the city and territory of Zurich, where he was residing at 
the time of their publication. Here, then, arises an interesting question 
for the casuists. The printer could say that he did his duty in submitting 
the manuscript to the inspection of Basil Amersbach, the Censor, and that 
if the work was fit for publication, it mattered little whether it was printed 
in Latin or Italian: the Censor might plead ignorance of the language in 
which the manuscript was written, and refer to the high character of Curio, 
in justification of the part which he took in the transaction : while Curio 
would hold himself exonerated, upon the plea that he was answerable only 
for the contents of the original manuscript, which might have undergone as 
thousand changes in the process of translation. We find, accordingly, that 
the whole burden of the blame ultimately fell upon Castalio, the translator, 
who thus attempts to exculpate himself and the printer who employed him: 
“‘ With regard to the charge of my having translated the Dialogues of 8 
nard Ochino, that, I think, cannot in fairness be imputed to me as a fraud. 
For I rendered them into Latin as I had before rendered other works of . 
same writer, not as a judge, but simply as a translator by professton, wh 
view to obtain something for the support of my family: and the printer 
informed me that he had submitted the book to the censorship, and oa 2 
had been regularly approved, according to the laws of the city of Bast. 
Who does not see, then, that, if responsibility attaches to any one, " ee 
be to the person who pronounced these Dialogues fit for peat 
Curio could not fail to know that they contained a great deal of matter @ 
variance with the creed of the Reformed Church, particularly on the ses 
of the Trinity ; and, knowing this, how shall we free him from the pene 
of secretly favouring the sentiments of their author? The whole affair, 
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must be confessed, has very much the appearance of an ingenious plot, 
‘nvented for the purpose. of introducing these Dialogues into the world, 
without directly implicating any of the parties concerned. 

But it is time to bring the present remarks to a close, which we shall do 
by simply observing, that if they are found sufficient to justify us in assign- 
ing to Curio a place among the number of ‘“ Continental Unitarians,” our 


object in making them will be fully answered. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Arr. 1. — Antichrist — what it is, 
and what it is not; being a Re- 
ply toa Sermon by the Rev: Robert 
Brodie, A. M, entitled ‘* The 
Prevalence and Danger of Nega- 
tive Error in Matters of Faith.” 
By George Harris. Glasgow. 
12mo. 1831. 


We understand that this Tract is 
already out of print. If so, Mr. Harris 
should republish it forthwith. The vi- 
tuperations and misrepresentations of 
Mr, Brodie, to which it is a reply, are 
so very like the vituperations and mis- 
representations of a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, other assailants of the Unitarian 
faith and its professors, that their ex- 
posure ought not to be confined to any 
particular locality. The bane is to be 
found almost every where ; and let the 
antidote follow it. Mr. B. had de- 
nounced Unitarianism as Antichrist. 
Mr. Harris shews, by scriptural and 
historical induction, that it was the 
doctrine of the apostles and early Chris- 
tians; and then retorts the charge on 
the churches which have upheld or do 
uphold mysterious dogmas by persecu- 
ting practices, The tract shews great 
diligence in the collection of illustrative 
facts, buth ancient and modern, and 
they are applied and evforced with that 
nergy and fervour by which Mr. Harris 
is distinguished. The substance of the 
tract was delivered as a sermon before 
several associations at their late anni- 
versaries, and with great acceptance and 
effect. The following is the Author’s 


description of where Antichrist is to be 
found : 

“* In every sect, therefore, in which 
avy of the features of the predicted 
Mooster can be clearly traced, does An- 
tichrist dwell. Wherever persecution 
lifts up her unhallowed front—iu what- 
ever shape that persecution may mani- 
fest herself, there is Antichrist. Where- 
ever the austerity is seen that would 
deprive the people of innocent amuse- 
ments, converting the world into a se- 
pulchre, and making man the inhabitant 
of the valley of the shadow of death, 
there is Antichrist. Wherever one 
thing is professed, whilst another is be- 
lieved—wherever people speak deceit- 
fully for God, or go into his presence 
with a lie in their right hand, there is 
Antichrist. Wherever is seen the hy- 
pocrite, bending in lowly prostration to 
set days and fastings, there is Anti- 
christ. Wherever blasphemy is uttered 
—evil speaking against the Almighty, 
whether it exhibit itself in describing 
the Father of mercies as wrathful, and 
Infinite Love as vindictive and unrelent- 
ing—whether it states that ‘ the delight 
of God in Christ is manifested in the 
perdition of those that perish, as well 
as in the salvation of those that are 
saved,’ and that ‘hell shall bear testi- 
mony to this as well as heaven; the 
lesson shall be read for ever by the 
fires of ‘Tophet, as well as by the light 
of Paradise,’—there, assuredly, is Anti- 
christ. Wherever men adore the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator, pluck the 
Eternal from his throne, and seat 
thereon him whom He hath raised from 
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the dead, there is Antichrist. Wherever 
the Church and the State are combined 
in unholy and adulterous union—where- 
ever statecraft and priestcraft mingle 
their woe-producing tenets and extor- 
tions, there is Antichrist. Wherever 
undue power is exercised in religion or 
religious matters, whether it be by per- 
sons calling themselves a Conference, 
Presbytery, Synod, House of Convoca- 
tion, Parliament, General Council, or 
General Assembly, there is Antichrist. 
Wherever Creeds, and Confessions, aud 
Articles of Faith are substituted for the 
Bible, and men are required to sign 
them, and thereby ‘ subscribe slave with- 
al,’ or incur the present penalty of loss of 
livelihood, and the sentence of eternal 
perdition, there is Antichrist. Wherever 
the grace of God is turned into lascivi- 
ousness, and men are taught to think a 
lite of virtue but of little avail, except 
accompanied by a particular belief—or 
wherever it is said that a righteous and 
holy man, unless he maintain a certain 
faith, and pronounce a given Shibboleth, 
is to be held accursed, there is Auti- 
christ. And especially, and principally, 
wherever doctrines are held too sacred 
to be examined, too mysterious to be 
understood—in whatever system Mystery 
constitutes a component and essential 
part, there is Antichrist. Be they called 
Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Independent, 
Lutheran or Calvinist, Methodist or 
Quaker, Secession or Relief, if among 
them can be discerned any of the senti- 
ments or practices now enumerated or 
alluded to, if there be stability in rea- 
son or truth in prophecy, there—there 
is Antichrist. Wherever reigious  ty- 
ranny, idolatry, persecution, immorality 
exist, they are, on the prophetic page, 
held up to opposition and hatred—they 
are condemned—they are doomed to 
destruction.—May they perish, and for 
ever.”’—Pp, 34, 35. 

Since the above was written we have 


received the advertisement of a second 
edition, 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Art. I].— Remarks on the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation relative to the Unitarian 


Marriage Question. By Fr. 
Knowles. 12mo. Pp. 14. 


Mr. Know es thinks that the Unita- 
rian Association Committee ought to 
recommend their brethren not to cob} 


form with the Marriage Ceremony as at 
present required by law; and charges 
them with inconsistency in not doing 
so, while they represent the imposition 
of that ceremony as a violation of the 
rights of conscience. By Mr. Knowles’s 
own shewing, however, the Unitarian 
public, by whom the Committee are 
appointed, and to whom they are re. 
sponsible, are with them in this mat- 
ter. He must convince the constituents, 
before he can obtain sentence against 
the representatives. ‘To effect this, a 
little more precision will be needful in 
his statements. This pamphlet com- 
mences with twelve quotations, pro- 
fessedly from the Committce’s reports ; 
and eleveun of them are dated prior to 
the existence of the Association. They 
are probably from the reports of the 
Civil Right Association, or the Fund ; 
but an accuser should frame his indict- 
ment more carefully. Mr. Kuowles’s 
views were stated by himself in our last 
No., p. 654. ‘Those who wish to see 
them more fully stated may consult this 
pamphlet. 


Art. II.—A Guide to the Orchard 
and Nitchen-Garden; or, an Ac- 
count of the most Valuable Fruit 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great 
Britain: with Kalendurs of the 
Work required in the Orchard and 
Kitchen - Garden during _ every 
Month in the Year. By George 
Lindley, C.M., H.S, Edited by 
John Lindley, F.R.S. Longman, 
1831. 8vo. Pp. 602. 


‘© THe Author of the following work 
has been occupied,’’ the Editor tells us, 
at intervals, during nearly forty years, 
iu preparing for the press, materials for 
a complete account of the Fruit Trees 
aud Vegetables cultivated in the Gardens 
of Great Britain, The result of these 
inquiries is now presented to the rea 
der iv a form which, it is thought, 13 5° 
condensed as to comprehend the great- 
est quantity of information in the small 
est compass, and which, at the same 
time, is suflicieutly diffuse to render be 
possible for the reader to acquire 4 
much knowledge as is either important 
or indispensable in regard to any part: 
cular variety. ‘Those poiuts which are 
so peculiarly interesting to all Gardev- 
ers, such as the kind of stock opoP 
which a given variety will succeed bet- 
ter than upon another,—the oe 
tive value ef each kind of fruits 
aspects that it requires,—the dithere® 
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yames under Which it is known in En- 
vland or elsewhere,—the books in which 
a faithful figure may be found,—the pur- 
poses for which it is best adapted,—the 
seasons When it is in the greatest per- 
fection, —and topics of a similar kind, 
have been iv all cases treated with es- 
pecial care. This there are few men 
more competent to do well than Mr. 
Lindley, whose long practical experi- 
ence, and ample opportunities of inves- 
tigating such subjects personally during 
a series of many years, have been such 
as have rarely fallen to the lot of any 
one.” We have only to add, that the 
execution of the work appears to us, on 
inspection, fully to realize the expecta- 
tions excited by this introduction. ‘The 
results of physiological science and ac- 
tual observation are happily combined ; 
aud the practical character given to the 
whole renders this a very valuable and 
useful volume. 





Art. IV.—The Life and Death of 


Lord Edward Fitegerald. By 
Thomas Moore. 2 Vols. Svo. 
Longman. 


This is by far the best of all Mr. 
_ Moore’s biographical publications-—the 
best in its subject, the best in its style, 
and the best in the general tove of feel- 
ing and seutimeut that pervades the 
composition, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
could not speak like Sheridan, nor 
write like Byron, but he could act bet- 
ter than either. He was a far better 
man. Rebel he was, for he was unsuc- 
cessful, But he was not selfish, not 
vain, not wavering ; susceptible of emo- 
ton and passion, but not the creature 
of impulse, his plans aud his charac- 
ter were alike and throughout houvoura- 
ble and consistent. : 

The designs of the United Irishmen 
are matter of history and not of present 
politics. What, in the event of their 
success, would now have been the con- 
dition of their country, is a problem 
which different minds will solve dif- 
ferently; but this should not prevent 
any from doing justice to the characters 


and motives of their leaders; and of 


these, generally speaking, the honesty 
and patriotism are as well ascertained 
as any facts in the history of human na- 
ture. Nor should the event be taken as 
decisive evidence against their sagacity. 
Their prospects of success were not less 
Cncouraging than, at the outset, were 
those of the patriots of Greece or France, 
of Belgium or of Poland, or even per- 

of America itself: nor did they 
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yield to those countries in the amount 
of wrong by which the spirit of resist- 
ance was stimulated. Such at least is 
the impression upon our minds, nor can 
it be obliterated by the fact, that after 
years Of persecution, proscription, ter- 
ror, aud confusion, the prospect is now, 
as we hope, opening of peaceful and 
prosperous days for lreland in its con- 
vexion with Great Britain. A distinct 
notion of the aggravated grievances of 
[reland, and of the plans of her pa- 
triots fur the extinction of those griev- 
ances, must be obtained from history, 
or rather by recourse to those contem- 
porary documents which are the mate- 
rials of a history which is yet to be 
written. Mr. Moore has introduced 
evough, and not more than enough, to 
reuder the conduct of his hero intelligi- 
ble to common readers, and indicate the 
grounds on which its claims must rest 
to be regarded as justifiable and lauda- 
ble. And this he has dove in a way 
which reflects great credit upon himself, 
aud which is as manly as it is explicit 
and satisfactory. 

Independently of its biographical truth 
and. historical importance, the memoir 
before us has all the interest of drama 
or romance, even in their best construc- 
tion and most powerful execution. ‘The 
life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald consisted 
of three distinct portions, each with a 
character peculiar to itself, broadly 
marked, and strongly contrasted, yet 
with a poetical harmony aud moral 
unity arising from their common iden- 
tification with his individual qualities of 
mind and heart. ‘The first commences 
with his boyhood, and comprises several 
years of military service and personal 
adventure in America and the West In- 
dies. An invincible desire to excel in 
his profession, repeatedly indulged at 
the sacrifice of the prospect of more 
rapidly rising in it; glimpses, amid the 
active influences of military ambition, of 
the contemporaneous growth of the 
feelings aud principles which become 
the citizen and even the statesman ; 
strong family affections, and a fervent 
love of home, mivgling with the in- 
tense desire of observing society in all 
its forms, and earth in all its diversities, 
which in rapid succession domesticated 
him iv the Parisian hotel and the Iu- 
dian wigwam: such are the materials 
for this portion of bis biography. It 
terminates by his marriage with the 
daughter of Madame Genlis, aud we 
have then a succession of scenes of 
almost Arcadian simplicity, innocence, 
and peace. He plays with his child, 
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reads to his wife, cultivates his garden, 
trains roses and honeysuckles, aud 
writes long affectionate letters to his 
mother, as if there were no such things 
in the world as armies or governments, 
battles or revolutions; and yet through 
all this interlude of domestic quiet and 
enjoyment, he was attentive to the du- 
ties of a senator and a patriot, and 
offering that constitutional resistance to 
oppression, the total inefficacy of which 
convinced his mind of the necessity of 
resorting to a different species of re- 
sistance, if the deliverance of his coun- 
try was really to be accomplished. He 
joined the United Irishmen. He aided 
in perfecting their organization. He 
became the military chieftain of three 
hundred thousand men; that is to say, 
of the physical force of the Irish nation. 

And his prospects and those of Ireland 

rapidly ripened for the treachery which 

his biographer long ago characterized 
with more than poetic bitterness : 

‘*Q for a tongue to curse the slave 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of 

might!” 


The last act of this eventful history is 
full of pity, admiration, and horror, 
rhe toils were around him, aud neither 
fidelity nor courage could elude or break 
them. He was taken, mortally wound- 
ed, or at least his wounds were made 
mortal ; and under circumstances which 
make us blush for humanity as cor- 
rupted by fearful tyranny, he died in 
his dungeon. ‘There had been no con- 
viction, no trial, no defence; but a 
posthumous bill of attainder took legal 
vengeavce upon his infant orphans, 
This was more than thirty years ago, 
The restoration of his offspring to their 
hereditary honours, the emancipation of 
his Catholic countrymen, the adoption 
of a policy more wise and just in rela- 
tion to the particular claims and inte- 
rests Of Ireland, and the commence- 
ment of the political regeneration of the 
whole British empire, are events of re- 
cent occurrence. They ‘‘ point the mo- 
ral and adorn the tale” of the “ Life 
and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” 
which we thank Mr. Moore for telling 
in a manner so worthy of the subject 
and of himself. 
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Southern Unitarian Society. 


Tne Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society was held at Poole, on 
Wednesday, June 29th. The Revds. J 
Mitchelson and J. B. Bristowe took the 
introductory parts of the morning ser- 
vice, and the Rev. Edwin Chapman 
preached an interesting and instructive 
sermon from John xvii. 15, 16, **On 
the Spiritual Nature of Christianity and 
its fitness to become an Universal Reli- 
gion.”” After the service, the Rev. B. 
Bristowe being called to preside, the 
Report of the Committee was read, from 
which it appeared that the funds of the 
Society were in a prosperous condition. 
In it allusion was made to the excellent 
address in recommendation of similar 
societies from the pen of the Rev. J. G. 
Robberds, lately printed in the Mouthly 
Repository, and a wish was expressed 
that it might be published as a tract for 
general circulation. In the evening the 
Rev. J. C. Wallace offered the general 
prayer; and the Rev. Robert Cree de- 


livered an excellent discourse from 2 


Cor. xiii. 4: ** For though he was cra- 
cified through weakness, yet he liveth 
by the power of God.” Between the 
religious services the members of the 
Society dined together at the Antelope 
jun, Abraham Clarke, Esq., of New- 
port, in the Chair. 

Translation of Alevander Farkas’ Ae- 
count of the Unitarians of Tran- 
sylvania, communicated in Latin to 
the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


In the absence of historical data, | 
must pass over the ancient rise and pro- 
gress of the Unitarians ip Transylvania, 
and can only touch in a few words - 
their present state. Dr. Thomas we 
has related part of their history 9 
“Translation of the Racovian Cate 
chism, Lond. 1618,” a work which 
have had'the good fortune to see. ben 
able to give the following facts 1p a¢ ' 
tion to his statements ;—Ist, 1 ree 
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to their political condition ; 2dly, their 
religious or ecclesiastical state ; and 3d, 
their modern literature. 

Ist. Their political condition. The 
Unitarian religion has existed for 280 
years in Transylvania, under many and 
almost hopeless difficulties and vicis- 
situdes. In the middle of the 16th 
century it ourished under the exertions 
of Francis David and Dr. George Blan- 
drata. At that time Johu Zapolija was 
Prince of Transylvania, when almost all 
‘Transylvania and some parts of Hungary 
were Unitarian. After his death it had 
a severe struggle with other religions, 
viz. the Catholic, the Reformed, and the 
Lutheran, It retained, however, its po- 
litical and legal existence. In the 17th 
century, Reformed Princes governed 
Transylvania, who drew over many of 
the more opulent Unitarians to the Re- 
formed religion. In the 18th century, 
when Transylvania united itself by treaty 
with the House of Austria, although a 
treaty, of the years 1690 and 1692, with 
leopold the Great, already subsisted, 
there were four received religions in 
Transylvania, namely, the Catholic, the 
Reformed, the Unitarian, and the Lu- 
theran; and it was expressly provided 
that each of them should have the same 
laws, the free exercise of their religion, 
and an equal right to civil offices. How- 
ever, this treaty did not long continue in 
force. The Catholic religion quickly 
raised its head, and declared itself pre- 
dominant with the reigning family. Va- 
rious churches were taken from the 
Unitarians, and the chief men were ex- 
pelled by an armed band from the Cathe- 
dral Church at Kolosvar. The past cen- 
tury was fatal to the Unitarians, parti- 
cularly from the year 1730 to 1780. 
During these years, Maria Theresa, then 
reiguing, took pains to spread the Ro- 
man Catholic religion by every means, 
by bribes and promises. She excluded 
the Protestants, and particularly the 
Unitarians, undervarious pretences, from 
all offices ; increased by various favours 
the number of those who went over to 
the Catholic religion, and so worked 
Upon the more opulent by the promise 
of honours, that the greater part of them 
began to change their religion. In this 
sad state, deprived of almost all political 
existence, shut out from office, brought 
down to the dust, the Unitarians re- 
mained till the year 1790. In that year, 
through the instrumentality of Leopold, 
and later in 1792, under the Emperor 
Francis I., the pristine form of adminis- 
tration aud the vigour of the laws were 
restored ; the Unitarians also, in many 
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respects, recovered their rights, and 
some began to be employed in public 
offices. Now the Unitarians have one 
Aulic Councillor, Martin Agoston ; one 
Prothonotary at the Royal Court, Paul 
Augustinovios, descended from the Po- 
lish Unitarian exiles; three Court Asses- 
sors. ‘There are two government Secre- 
taries, Stephen Bartha and Michael Sala; 
and in other offices, Samuel Kesmarki, 
also a Pole, Alexander Farkas, George 
Nagy, Joseph Patazi, and Louis Kelanen; 
some also have been placed in the County 
Assemblies. 

Although, however, it is provided, by 
express laws, that an equal proportion 
should be taken from each of the re- 
ceived religions in Transylvania, this 
law is not always strictly observed; and 
since the Unitarians are fewer in number 
than the rest, as well as inferior in pro- 
perty, they cannot always maintain their 
rights with a firm footing, and on that 
account not unfrequently suffer various 
wrongs. ‘The Unitarian body have ex- 
hibited their grievances in the councils 
of the kingdom, and, from the year 
1790, have demanded their reparation ; 
but, from various impediments, to this 
day, they want a decision from the au- 
thorities. 

2dly. As regards their ecclesiastical 
or religious condition. This was for- 
merly, and especially in the 16th and 
17th centuries, very flourishing in Tran- 
sylvania, but when, in the 18th century, 
their numbers began to decline, many 
churches were taken from them, aud 
others they were obliged to cede to the 
Catholics. Now there are about 47,000 
Unitarians, and about 127 parishes. In 
each parish there is one minister, and 
one precentor employed as master in 
the school. In each parish there exists, 
noder one curator of the church, ado. 
mestic Counsistory or Presbytery, whose 
members are chosen from the more influ- 
ential hearers of the respective churches. 
‘This domestic consistory takes care of 
the parochial buildings, by subscriptions 
collected from private persons, superin- 
tends the local schools, and directs the 
domestic affairs and economy of reli- 
gion. The ministers and the precentors 
are supported from the funds of their 
respective auditors, in such a manner, 
indeed, that certain arable lands and 
storehouses are assigned to them; the 
use of the wood is granted; and some of 
their hearers give them annually a cer- 
tain quantity of corn, which they call 
capecia or kepe. No one receives & 8a- 
lary from the public funds; the hearers 
themselves provide every thing. But in 
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many churches, the ministers are almost 
entirely reduced to the ecouomy of the 
farm, and live in very straitened cir- 
cumstances upon its produce, ‘These 
127 churches are again classed into ten 
districts, and these districts are entrusted 
to the superintendence of as many arch- 
deacons. ‘The ministers appointed under 
the same archdeacon hold meetings of 
the district every three months, where 
the business of the district is transacted, 
the ordinations by the supreme consis- 
tory are read over, but principally ma- 
trimonial causes are put forward and 
sifted. All these churches and their 
ministers are subject to the superinten- 
dence of the supreme consistory, which 
has its residence in Kolosvar. The mem- 
bers of the supreme consistory are—a 
superintendent, now John Kormitzi; 
a general notary, now John Fuzi; the 
professors of the college, now David 
Molnos and Nicolas Srekely; besides 
the local ministers of Kolosvar, and all 
the more influential secular Unitarians 
living in Kolosvar or engaged iu public 
offices, and others also dwelling in the 
counties. In this supreme consistory, 
generally assembling every week, the 
ministers called to different vacant 
churches are ordained, the civil rights 
of the religion are defended, the dif. 
ferences of parishes are discussed, ma- 
trimonial causes, as in a court of appeal, 
are decided, and other matters of busi- 
ness and religion are considered. Be- 
sides these ecclesiastical courts, every 
year, in the month of August, a general 
Synod is held, to which all the members 
of the supreme consistory, all the arch- 
deacons, and other Unitarians of note, 
repair ; where chiefly the newly-elected 
ministers undergo @ public examination 
in doctrinal and pastoral theology, and 
are, by the superintendent, invested with 
the sacred office. But besides this, the 
veveral grievances of the Unitarians, 
their spiritual and political affairs are 
considered, and measures are taken for 
protecting the civil rights of the reli- 
gion. 

3dly. Their present state in regard to 
literatare. The Unitarians have, in 
many of their churches, but not yet in 
all, lower or common schools, where, 
during the six winter months, the youth 
of both sexes are taught to read and 
write, and are instructed in the princi- 
ples of religion and morality. A better 
organization of these schools is, how- 
ever, at present much desired. Besides 
these lower schools, the Unitariaus have 
two gymnasia in Thorda and St. Ker- 
ebtur, where, by a professor resident 
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there, and a senior, besides the common 
studies, (combining a knowledge of the 
Latin language, ) geography, history. 
arithmetic, and the elements of dogmatic 
theology are taught. In these two gym. 
nasia there are annually about three hun- 
dred youths. There is iv Kolosyar oye 
college, whose building was erected by 
the munificence of an opulent man, 
named Ladislaus Tuzi. The Unitarian 
youths resort hither from the lower 
schools, and the two gymuasia above 
mentioned, to study the higher branches 
of education. Besides the more common 
studies, which were formerly taught by 
five preceptors, but now by three, name- 
ly, David Molnos, John Fuzi, and Ni- 
colas Srekely, Latin literature is taught 
here, philosophy, history, geography, 
mathematics, physics, and, especially; 
doctrinal, moral, and pastoral theology; 
and, besides these, the German, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages, Almost all these 
things are taught in Latin, but some in 
the Hungarian language. 

The liberal and systematic method of 
teaching the Unitarians, but especially 
the exemplary discipline, the order and 
moral deportment of the youth in this 
college and the gymnasia, have so much 
attracted public esteem, that nota few 
of the youth even of other religions Ire- 
quent the schools and college of the 
Unitarians. ‘The Unitariaus have in 
their gymnasia a very small library. In 
the college at Clausenberg there is also 
a library, composed of classic authors 
and ecclesiastical works, among which 
those volumes are conspicuous which 
the English Unitarians in former years 
have seut there. But it wants the 
authors of more recent days, owing 
to a deficiency of funds, Here too | 
am compelled to mention the unplea- 
sant circumstance, that in this college 
there is scarcely any foundation, aud 
the youths are for the most part pre- 
vided with no pecuniary aid, 80 eo 
only so many can come to college au 
complete their studies as can bring from 
home sufficient for their support, 
whilst the others, the greatest as 
the Unitarian youths, are precluded ? 
poverty from pursuing the higher me 
ences. ‘This is a very great impedimen 
to the progress of Unitarianism, _ 
by the laws of Transylvania, those — 
can be employed in political preven 
have completed their studies at C0 os 
But most unpleasant is this aie 
stance, that the professors, who ne 
been reduced from five to three OW"; 
can be but scantily paid, a 
often obliged to struggle with 
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dificulties. In order that these weighty 
impediments to the progress of Unita- 
rianism may be removed, the Supreme 
Consistury has of late years urged the 
faithful Unitarians to raise a general 
fund; but the results of a spoutaneous 
subscription have been consumed in 
part by previous expenses, and in part 
by the repair of the church at Clausen- 
berg, which was falling into ruins. 
From ancient times many of the Uni- 
tarians have been employed in literary 
exercises, especially during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Of modern lite- 
rary men, who are occupying them- 
selves with praiseworthy zeal, I may 
mention the following: in theology and 
pastoral eloquence, John Kormozi, John 
Fuzi, David Moluos, Samuel Srabo, Kis, 
Sardi. In the public and penal law, 
Samuel Sala, Joseph Filep, John Srolga, 
John Merei, Stephen Kovars, Siko, 
Bedi, Gyergyai. In history, David 
Molnos, who has translated the works 
of ‘Thucydides into Hungarian. In 
philosophy, Johu Fuzi, In poetry and 
belles lettres, Alexander Srekely, Louis 
Kelanen, Joseph Fido, Francis Gyergyai, 
Samuel Srabo, Stephen Kovars, and 
Julianna Srabo. In music, Francis and 
Ladislaus Gyergyai, and Samuel Bras- 
sai. 

Having premised these things, it is 
very delightful to me to add two cir- 
cumstances more; and, first, that the 
more rational and erudite part of the 
Hungarian public lean, with a decided 
luclination, towards Unitarianism, and 
political circumstances alone prevent 
the greater part of Transylvania from 
professing publicly the Unitarian reli- 
gion. The second circumstance is, that 
from the ten years since the English 
Unitarians first gave intelligence of 
their own existence to the ‘Transylva- 
hians, In consequence of their fraternal 
connexion, not a few of the Unitarian 
youths have begun to learn with zeal 
the English language, the history, the 
literature, and the manners of the En- 
glish, Of the Unitarians especially, 
Louis Kelanen and Stephen Kovars 
have given the chief specimens of pro- 
gress in learving the Euglish language. 
Lonis Kelanen is already able to give 
lectures ov the grammar of the English 
language, and now he intends to trans- 
late the works of Shakspeare into 
Hungarian. ‘The minds of some have 
soue so far as to aim at the establish- 
ment of a chair of the English language 
in the college at Ulausenberg, iv order 
to facilitate mutual communication with 


the English Unitarians; but this plan 
must be for the present deferred for 
want of the funds necessary for the sa- 
lary of the professor, 


Lady Hewley's Fund. 
CourT OF CHANCERY, MonpbaAy, AuG,8. 
(From the 7%mes.) 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL U. SHORE, 


Sin CHARLES WETHERELL and Mr. 
Bootu appeared for the defendants in 


this writ to appeal against a decision of 


the Vice-Chancellor, by which he had 
allowed several exceptions to the defen- 
dant’s answer, In this case an infor- 
mation had been filed, on the suggestion 
of the commissioners for inguiring into 
charitable abuses, against the defendants, 
who were trustees of a charity endowed 
by Lady Hewley in 1704, Her Ladyship, 
by her will, directed certain estates, now 
producing about 20002. per annuum, to 
be appropriated to the poor godly preach- 
ers of Christ’s holy gospel, aad for the 
relief of poor godiy widows 3 and cer- 
tain sums were to be given as exhibi- 
tions for young men who were studying 
divinity. The estates were vested in 
trustees, who were directed to fill up the 
vacancies which should from time to time 
occur in their body, by the choice of fit 
aud proper persons ; but no particular 
qualification was specified with respect 
to their religious belief, though, from 
the language employed by Lady Hewley 
in her will, and from some of the regu- 
lations she had directed to be observed, 
there could be little doubt that she was 
a Calvinist. The commissioners had re- 
ported that the charity was in the hands 
ot Unitarians; that the Rev, Charles 
Wellbeloved, who received a stipend of 
80/, per annum, as sub-trustee, was a 
Unitarian; that the persons who re- 
ceived the benefits of the charity were 
of the same denomination; and that 
some of the exhibitions were given to 
young men at Manchester College, York, 
which was a well-known Uvitarian se- 
minary. ‘The bill prayed for a declara- 
tion that Unitariaus were not eligible to 
the offices and benefits of the charity; 
that Mr. Wellbcloved’s salary should be 
discontinued; aud that the charity should 
be duly administered uuder the direction 
of court, in compliance with the inten- 
tion of the foundress. Interrogatories 
had been put in the bill to Mr, Wellbe- 
loved and others, to inquire whether 
they were Unitarians, aud to ascertain 
how far the doctrines of that sect differed 
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from the Church of England, and the 
extent to which they prevailed among 
the trustees and objects of the charity. 
The defendants declined to answer these 
interrogatories, on the ground that as 
they related to religious opinion, it was 
not competent for this court to put them, 
aud they were vot bound to answer. 
Objections were likewise taken to them 
for their vagueness, aud the impossi- 
bility of answering some of them. ‘Two 
sets of exceptions had been taken to their 
answer, ove consisting of fifteen excep- 
tions, and the other of thirteen, and the 
Vice-Chancellor allowed the exceptions, 
being of opinion that the interrogatories 
were regular. 

Sir E. SuGten and Mr. Romitty, on 
the other side, maintained that there 
was uo necessity in the present stage of 
the cause to go into the question of the 
liability of the trustees to be questioned 
upou matters of religious faith. ‘The 
defendants had no right to urge their 
objections, as they had submitted to 
answer, and were bound to answer the 
statements and interrogatories contained 
in the bill, unless their characters would 
be injured by it. ‘There could be no 
doubt that Lady Hewley never contem- 
plated any thing so reptgnant to her 
principles as that the charity should get 
into the hands of Unitarians. She left 
® strict injunction that the Apostles’ 
Creed should be read by the godly per- 
sons, and that Bowles’s Catechism, 
which contained many doctrines ini- 
mical to Unitarianism, should be used 
by them. These injunctions had, how- 
ever, been disregarded by those who 
had of late years managed the charity. 

Sir C. Weruere t replied. ! 

His Lorpsuip postponed his decision, 
and in the course of the argument ex- 
pressed his regret that the trustees had 
opposed the interrogatories so far, as it 
would have been better for the charity 
if the questions at issue had been raised 
with greater facility. 


Correspondence. 





Ministerial Appointment, 


THe Rev. J. B. Brock, late student 
with the Rev. H. Acton, of Exeter, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to be- 
come the minister of the Unitarian con- 
gregation assembling in Barton-Street 
Chapel, Gloucester. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 

The Life and Correspondence of the 
late Mr. Roscoe are in preparation for 
the press, by some members of his fa- 
mily. We observe also with pleasure 
that a subscription for a public monument 
has been proposed at Liverpool. 


Lately published, a New System of 
Geography aud Mental Astronomy, by 
W., and G. Frost, F. R.A.S. By the 
former the student is enabled to acquire 
a knowledge of the bearings and dis- 
tances of places, the lengths of rivers, 
and the heights of mountains, as well 
as to solve the problems on the Terres- 
trial Globe ; and by the latter, to de- 
fine the position of the earth and the 
appearance of the heavens at any hour 
of the day by a mental calculation. 

Just published, Ellis’s Polynesian Re- 
searches, improved edition, the 4th and 
concluding volume, with a Map and two 
Engravings by Finden, viz. Vignette 
Title and a View of the celebrated Vol- 
cano of Kirauea. 





NOTICE. 

NorTuamptTon. The fourth Apniver- 
sary of the opening of the Unitarian 
Chapel at Northampton will be held a 
Sunday, September 25th, when the Rev. 
Ropert Aspianp will preach. Collec- 
tions will be made at the close of the 
morping and evening services wee’ 
liquidating the debt yet remaining on # 
Chapel. On the Monday following, the 
friends of the cause will dine together. 


ave Oe 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Review of the Rev. S. Wood’s Bible Stories, and of several other Juve 





nile 


. . ° ° . . ole hat © » oO} a- 
Publications, in our next; and also some articles of Obituary, which are unay 


bly postponed. 


We thauk J. E., but will not trouble him. 


We have received the proof-sheets of a portion of Mr. Rutt's forthcoming L 
Dr. Priestley, and intend to give some extracts next month, 
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